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PREFACE 


T was significant and appropriate that the first session of 
| the Conference on Mobilization of Manpower, sponsored 
by the Academy of Political Science, was devoted to a 
discussion of the réle of women in the war effort. Despite the 
rapidly increasing numbers of Waacs and Waves and Spars and 
Marines, the vast potential womanpower of the nation has not 
yet been enrolled “for the duration”. Present achievement is 
impressive, but it must be surpassed. That fact cannot escape 
the readers of the following pages, richly furnished, as they 
are, with the illuminating comments of representative leaders 
in industry, in government and in the military services. 

But the mobilization of our human resources, in “ Pressing 
the Fight for Freedom”, involves far more than the substitution 
of women for men in essential positions to meet the demands 
of total war. It raises persistent questions concerning quality 
as well as quantity. How fully are we utilizing the manpower 
already mobilized? Are we securing maximum production 
from the skills now available? Can we put 11,000,000 into 
the armed forces, and maintain our civilian economy, without 
resorting to a general compulsory service act? At a time 
when such questions compel national consideration, when the 
Congress deliberates over the Austin-Wadsworth Bill, the 
Academy believes that this issue of its PROCEEDINGS will be 
particularly helpful in the determination of public policy, for 
it defines America’s problems against the background of ex- 
perience in Britain and Canada. 

The success of the conference at the Hotel Astor, on April 
7, 1943, was largely the result of the effective work of the 
Committee on Program and Arrangements: Owen D. Young, 
Chairman, Miss Ethel Warner, Director, Frank Altschul, 
Nicholas Murray Butler, W. Randolph Burgess, R. D. Calkins, 
Frederic R. Coudert, Frederick C. Crawford, Lewis W. 
Douglas, Marshall Field, Leon Fraser, George L. Harrison, 
Pierre Jay, Frederick P. Keppel, Thomas W. Lamont, Henry 
R. Luce, Charles Merz, William L. Ransom, George Roberts, 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., Arthur Hays Sulzberger, Juan T. Trippe, 
Eliot Wadsworth, Thomas J. Watson, Leo Wolman. To them 
and to the guest speakers, many of whom were already heavily 
burdened with wartime duties, the Academy expresses its 
gratitude. 
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PART I 
WOMANPOWER IN WAR 


INTRODUCTION * 
GRENVILLE CLARK, Presiding 


N opening the first session of the Academy’s semi-annual 
| meeting, it is my privilege or obligation or opportunity, 
whichever you please to call it, to make some remarks. 

On this question of the mobilization of manpower (including 
womanpower), I submit the proposition that nothing less will 
suffice than the enactment of a comprehensive civilian selective 
service act, along the lines of the pending Austin-Wadsworth 
Bill. Until we have such a law, I submit that the mobilization 
of our full strength will be utterly impossible. I submit that 
the time is long past for further experiment with half-measures 
and that existing methods based on so-called “ indirect coer- 
cions”’ represent a policy already proved obnoxious and in- 
effective. I submit that the accrued delay in adopting the 
principle of a general legal obligation to aid the war effort 
has already prolonged the war; and that this delay will cost 
many valuable lives. I submit that further delay will further 
prolong the struggle and cause further loss of life—an un- 
necessary loss that the people will not forget or condone. I 
submit, therefore, that the carefully framed Austin-Wadsworth 
Bill should be enacted now and that the present vacillation and 
fumbling with the subject must cease. 

Permit me briefly to present my reasons for these con- 
clusions. 

Let us first, however, understand the essentials of the Austin- 
Wadsworth Bill. Its central feature is the principle that in 
this critical war, a legal obligation should rest upon every 
mature person not in the armed forces, to aid the war effort 


* Opening remarks at the First Session of the Semi-Annual Meeting. 
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by noncombatant service according to his or her abilities, 
Under this principle, a legal liability for service is imposed, 
subject to proper exceptions and safeguards, upon men 18 to 
65 and upon women 18 to 50. This obligation simply corre- 
sponds, in respect of civilian war work, to the legal obligation 
for military service that now rests upon men 18 to 45. It is 
a legal obligation similar to that adopted by every other major 
Power in this war, friend and foe—Britain, China and Russia, 
Germany and Japan. It is the obligation that all these nations 
have found indispensable. It is the obligation for lack of 
which we have been unable and will continue to be unable to 
muster anything approaching our full strength. 

Since provision is already made for the registration of the 
men liable for service, the bill calls only for the registration 
of women 18 to 50. All must register, but women with chil- 
dren under 18 are not liable for service; nor are expectant 
mothers liable. Other safeguards are provided against hard- 
ship in the case of both men and women. 

It is provided that where there is a deficiency of workers— 
in the airplane plants, the shipyards, the lumber camps, the 
copper mines, on the farms or anywhere—there shall first be 
issued, whenever practicable, a call for volunteers. As judged 
by British experience volunteers will almost always come for- 
ward, once the legal obligation is known to exist; and there 
would be little, if any, need to resort to compulsory selection. 
To the extent, however, that mandatory service by selection 
may be necessary, it is provided that all selections shall be 
made by the present local boards, with assistance and advice 
from other government agencies; and there is provision for 
appeals. Thus, no one could be selected except by his neigh- 
bors. No distant official could choose anyone for service, not 
even the President himself. Other safeguards are provided as 
to assignment of volunteers and selectees to work near home, 
as to occupational tests and training, as to proper housing for 
the worker and his family, and as to free transportation. The 
bill has been framed with infinite care. No one need fear that 
this law would work arbitrarily or unfairly. 

The bill guarantees the right of any worker to join a union 
if he desires and his corresponding right not to join if he does 
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not so wish. By other provisions, it protects the legitimate 
rights of organized labor and individual workers. 

The sole object of the proposed law is to shorten the war 
and save lives. It is, therefore, described as the “ National 
War Service Act of 1943”. Unless renewed by Congress, it 
is to terminate in 1945 and is subject to even earlier termina- 
tion by concurrent resolution of Congress. 

The advantages that this law would bring are both moral 
and tangible. 

On the moral side, it would convince our Allies that we will 
actually make an “ all-out” war effort instead of merely talk 
about it. By the same token, it would be “bad news” for 
our enemies, as Under Secretary of War Patterson recently 
said. Both friend and foe know by hard experience that with- 
out a legal obligation for war duty, it is impossible to make 
a full-scale effort, adequate to total war. Until we adopt that 
obligation, our Allies can fairly doubt our intention to live up 
to our professions; and our enemies will be encouraged to be- 
lieve that we flinch from doing what is necessary to win. Of 
equal importance, it would assure our own fighting men that 
they are really going to be backed up, not by a 50, 60 or 70 
per cent home effort, but by the full strength of the nation. 
In fairness and common decency, our armed forces are entitled 
to that assurance. They do not and cannot have it now. 

On the practical side, this law would permit the prompt 
solution of many crucial problems. For illustration, I mention 
the labor deficiency in the copper mines, lumber camps and on 
the farms, all of which are incapable of real solution under 
present methods and all of which are crippling or threatening 
our war effort. 

In default of a law imposing a legal obligation for war 
work, the government has been driven to disjointed, confused 
and ineffective methods. Very high wages have been offered 
in the factories and the shipyards, with employers bidding 
against each other for labor. It is true that millions have 
thus been drawn into war work, but, through lack of system, 
this has been at the price of depleting the labor supply at other 
crucial points, such as agriculture. As if in desperation, the 
government is now trying a system of veiled or open threats 
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that the military Selective Service Act will be employed to 
draft men out of turn unless they remain on certain work or 
transfer to different jobs. This is the so-called “ work or 
fight” policy, which is subject to such grave objections that 
it must not and cannot last. In the first place, it perverts the 
Selective Service Law to purposes for which it was never in- 
tended by Congress. Second, it is wrong in principle because 
it degrades and discredits military duty by holding it up as a 
threat or penalty, whereas it should be treated as a privilege 
and honor. In a recent editorial one of our great newspapers 
described this policy as making the Army “a sort of penal 
institution, to be so used, moreover, without consideration of 
military ends.” It is shameful that this description is true. 
Third, this line of policy is ineffective because the threats can 
apply only to able-bodied men of military age, and virtually 
all of these are already in the armed forces or in vital war 
work. 

The extremes to which officials dealing with the manpower 
problem have been driven is well illustrated by the current 
reclassification of men between 38 and 45, in an apparent effort 
to frighten them into thinking that they would be called into 
the armed forces unless they are definitely engaged in essential 
work. Yet at the very same time, the Army continues to re- 
lease men over 38 from active duty on the ground it cannot 
usefully employ them in the stress of modern war. Only 
yesterday I was told that since December 1 the Army has re- 
leased over 150,000 men in that category. While that policy 
is being continued, another department of the government is 
threatening to draft into the Army men whom the Army does 
not want and is already discharging from its ranks. Could 
anything better illustrate what has been aptly called the 
“almost conscious futility” of some of the present methods? 
The plain truth is that present methods have broken down. 
They are resented because they are indirect and not forth- 
right; they are discredited because they are ineffective. 

But, granting that the present situation is unsatisfactory and 
cannot continue, is the Austin-Wadsworth Bill strictly neces- 
sary as an alternative? In my judgment, this is the same thing 
as asking whether a full-scale effort on our part is necessary. 
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For the evidence is conclusive after sixteen months of war 
that, without the sanction of a legal duty for war service, it is 
impossible even to approach a full mobilization. 

Nobody denies that, relative to the other major Powers at 
war, we are greatly undermobilized. Every informed person 
knows that if we mobilized our manpower and womanpower in 
the same intensive and systematic manner as in Britain, not to 
speak of Russia, our output of planes, weapons, naval and 
cargo vessels, raw materials and food would be vastly greater 
than it is now. The evidence is also that, without the legal 
obligation, we can never hope to achieve a full mobilization. 
The question really is, therefore, whether we need a full mobili- 
zation or whether we are content to do what we can in this 
war without employing our full strength. I submit that this 
is an unjustifiable risk and that, in taking it, we would be 
unfair to our people at large and especially unfair to our men 
at the front. I believe that we have underestimated and still 
continue to underestimate the strength of the enemy; that we 
have a long and bitter task ahead and that we cannot count 
on coping with it unless and until we have this law. 

Finally, can such a bill pass? Does it commend itself to the 
people? Is it a practical proposition? 

There is no doubt whatever, I believe, that the Austin- 
Wadsworth Bill, or a law substantially like it, must and will 
be enacted eventually. 

The bill is, as you know, strongly advocated by the War 
Department. In a powerful statement before the Senate Mili- 


tary Affairs Committee on March 18, 1943, Under Secretary 
Patterson said: 


Everyone agrees with the objective of making an all-out effort on the 
home front, an all-out production effort, an all-out effort fully to back 
up our men on the battlefields. The question is whether or not we are 
going to make those exhortations come true, whether we are going to 
see to it that our performance comes up to our promise, whether we 
will adopt the means which will make possible the attainment of the ends 
upon which we all agree. That, as I see it, is the question before you 
here in your consideration of the Austin-Wadsworth bill. For I firmly 
believe that not until there is imposed on every man and woman the 
equal obligation to render service in the war effort, will this country 
make the all-out war effort which is necessary and of which it is capable. 
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One would think that weight would be given by the country 
and the Congress to the considered judgment of the War De- 
partment expressed in those words, the department that has a 
primary and direct responsibility for winning the war and 
minimizing the loss of life. 

As to general public opinion, various polls indicate a 
strong majority for a law based on a general legal obligation 
for war service. The opinion of the press has been preponder- 
antly favorable. The American Legion supports the measure. 
Above all, there is a rising demand for its passage from the 
near relatives of those in uniform—the mothers and fathers, 
wives, brothers and sisters of service men. It is they who, 
apart from our fighting men themselves, have the most direct 
stake in seeing that the services receive full support from the 
home front. Heretofore, the number of these near relatives 
has been a minority, but they will now rapidly become a major- 
ity of the voters. Their virtually unanimous demand for the 
passage of this bill must ultimately prevail. 

But we cannot afford delay. Against the War Department, 
against general public opinion, against the influence of the 
relatives of service men, formidable forces are opposed. They 
consist partly of inertia, and partly of ignorance and wishful 
thinking as to the critical nature of the war. They consist also 
of some special interests in organized labor and in so-called 
“big business”. These influences resist anything new, no 
matter how grave the crisis, and seem to have struck hands in 
order at least to delay this vital measure. All these forces 
must be overwhelmed by a surging tide of public protest before 
this great bill becomes law. They will be, but the point is, 
how soon. 

It is a mistake to suppose that, because virtually all informed 
persons know that a great war measure like this is absolutely 
essential, it will be adopted. There is no automatic process 
about it. We can win this war or lose it, we can shorten it or 
lengthen it, dependent upon our intelligence, our foresight and 
our will. 

Accordingly, let all those who have the most direct stake in 
this war, by reason of having relatives in uniform, read and 
study this vital bill. If they approve it, as almost without ex- 
ception they will do, let them make their voices heard, clearly 
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and insistently, to their public servants. Then, indeed, it would 
not be long before the Austin-Wadsworth National War Ser- 
vice Act would be on the statute books. That will be a good 
day for the United States and the world. Then, and only 
then, will the full strength of America be capable of mobiliza- 
tion. Then, and only then, will it be apparent, both to our- 
selves and the whole world, not only that the issue of the war 
is no longer doubtful, but also that we do not intend to let 
it drag along through unnecessary years of destruction and 
slaughter. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I take up the congenial task 
of introducing the speakers. There is so much to be said 
about the career of each that I have decided to say nothing, in 
view of the urgency of the times and the shortness of the 
period that we have to devote to this discussion. 

The first speaker whom I have the honor to introduce is 
Miss Charlotte Carr, Assistant to the Deputy Chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission. Miss Carr! 
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CONVERSION FROM MANPOWER TO WOMAN- 
POWER IN INDUSTRY 


CHARLOTTE CARR 
Assistant to Deputy Chairman, War Manpower Commission 


4 : NAHE subject that is mine today is the “ Conversion from 
Manpower to Womanpower in Industry”. It hap- 
pens that in the last war I was a personnel manager in 

a factory. In those days we called it large; it might look small 

in the proportions of today. I have therefore had practical 

experience in the conversion from manpower to womanpower. 

In the last three weeks, I have been visiting factories in this 
country, and I have seen a great deal of the conversion from 
manpower to womanpower. It is my impression that the prob- 
lems involved in this conversion will be very much simplified, 
if we think of the conversion in terms of the transfer of people 
who have worked, who have always worked, and who will 
always work, from one type of service and one type of skill to 
another type of service and another type of skill. 

The vast majority of the women who are now taking part 
in this conversion in industry are women who have long been 
employed, but who are now being asked to assume a new skill. 
If we keep our vision clear, if we realize that their lack of skill 
in what they are now doing does not mean that they are an 
ineffective, inexperienced group with no skill, but rather that 
they are a group of people, incidentally women, with a flexi- 
bility, an imagination and a patriotism which will enable them 
to acquire new skills, we shall have a better picture of what 
this problem of conversion from manpower to womanpower 
actually is. 

The women attracted to the armed services have been, we 
have assumed, a mobile group who could go anywhere, who, 
upon arriving there, would have the protection, the living con- 
ditions, the standards and the direction that have always been 
characteristic of the armed forces of the United States. 

In the mobilization of women for industry, the situation is 
not identical, because we unquestionably have not now, although 
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we may have later, the housing facilities or the living con- 
ditions in many of what we call the tight industrial areas which 
would permit the sending of a high proportion of women into 
these areas to be employed; and, if they were to go, we would 
have to recognize the responsibilities that went along with 
them in terms of their home obligations, unless we were simply 
selecting those women who were not married or had no chil- 
dren or who had no home responsibilities. I am sure the 
people who have been recruiting women for the armed services 
have been aware of what a rare exception is the woman who 
does not have these home responsibilities. 

The mobilization of women in industry, where it has been 
most satisfactory, has not been on a national scale, but has 
been on an area scale, that is, within the area of one city, or 
even, in the larger cities, within a district of one city. Unless 
and until we have special housing facilities around these in- 
dustries for the newly recruited workers, we must employ 
workers in some relation to the transportation facilities avail- 
able for them. 

One great handicap in our program of this transfer from 
manpower to womanpower has been the disappointment that 
many women have experienced. From numerous national ap- 
peals, they have sensed that they were very much needed, and 
yet in many instances where they are without the special skills 
immediately demanded (although they will be needed, and 
although they should now begin the training for those needs), 
they have not yet been needed in the localities in which they 
live, nor have the living facilities been available for them in 
the localities in which the demand exists. 

What is the employer’s responsibility when it comes to this 
transfer from men to women workers? I think that I cannot 
overemphasize the fact that the resistance of the employers to 
the bringing in of women (and we sense that resistance) is 
not a resistance because they are women. They have always 
had women working with them in certain parts of their fac- 
tories. The resistance of the foreman to transferring an opera- 
tion from a man to a woman, with a few exceptions, is not a 
resistance to women as such. It is a resistance to added diffi- 
culties in the way of keeping up quality production, which 
follow in the wake of a staff of untrained workers; and the 
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same reaction would apply if these were new men without the 
necessary skills coming in to do these jobs. 

As the women assume these jobs, they are not as likely to 
have the full knowledge of what they can best do that the 
average man would have, who has had some familiarity with 
such operations. He has had jobs of a similar type, and he 
knows whether it is a heavy job, a lifting job, a stretching job, 
or a standing job. 

Obviously, the employer has a very real responsibility in 
this conversion from manpower to womanpower to make the 
type of job analysis that will enable him really to understand 
what are the skills and what are the physical requirements of 
the new operation. Here a woman will not be of as much 
assistance to him as the average man in saying, “‘ That is not 
a fit job for me” or “ This is a fit job for me”, because she 
has not had opportunity to be around, to know what is involved 
in the new job. 

The very best thing the employer can do in planning con- 
version to womanpower is to take stock of the women he already 
has, and he will be surprised to find how many of them are 
qualified. His first job, wherever this is feasible, and I assure 
you it is often more feasible than the employer recognizes, is 
to upgrade these women, already familiar with the processes 
in the plant, to some position of supervision, where they will 
have opportunity for special training. Then have these women 
help in the selection and the training of the new women. 

Of course it is nonsense (and any of you know it, if you 
have worked or have been employers) to say that women are 
not just as interested as men are in having a good boss. They 
do not care whether their bosses are male or female, if they 
are good; and a good boss is a fair boss who knows his job 
and who wants to help you learn your job. 

It would be most unfair to this new labor market, if a very 
real training period were not given to the women who take the 
positions of supervision. If that training is not given to them, 
they, as women, will be condemned as poor supervisors simply 
because they have not had the same opportunity to get adequate 
training. 

We have talked a lot of nonsense about clothes for women 
in industry. I have visited many factories, but I have not seen 
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many uniforms. I have seen women adequately, sensibly 
dressed for the jobs they were doing. I have not seen the 
Veronica Lake hair-do on anybody; neither have I seen fancy 
hats, but I have seen an adequate covering of heads. 

It is true— and we congratulate the men that this is so—that 
men are unwilling to expose women to hazards about which 
they are often indifferent where men are concerned. It is true 
that with the conversion from manpower to womanpower, the 
employer is watching with a little greater care the safety 
hazards of the industry. He is usually conscious of the advisa- 
bility of having chairs. He is conscious of the need for rest 
rooms and health services. But the best employer has always 
been conscious of these things for all workers. These things 
should come as women are employed in the factory, but they 
should have been in the factory even before, because they are 
part of the essential setup for maximum quality production 
whether the worker be a man or a woman. 

Now, when we suddenly find that sweaters are not desirable 
for women in factories, it is not a matter of the svelte effect, 
but because sweaters have never been safe in factories. We 
have always advocated that men not wear sweaters in factories. 
The little threads catch, and before you know it the whole 
garment may be pulled into the machinery. 

In factory after factory I have had people tell me: “ These 
are machines we always knew we ought to guard, and now we 
are guarding them.” In factory after factory they have said 
to us: “ Our men used to smoke. It was against the law, but 
they did. Now the women are here and they are smoking, too, 
and we have two smoking rooms.” They should have had 
them before. 

My emphasis is just this: this is a war and women have a 
colossal stake in this war and they are not going to ask to be 
pampered. They want to take their part. In the complexity 
of the varying industries and the varying standards of work- 
ing conditions, wages, and so forth, even within the same in- 
dustry or within the same industry in the same town, if it is 
feasible to have a compulsory selection of workers for industry, 
obviously women want to be in on that; but that question is 
still not fully clarified. Many of us would like to see the living 
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conditions set up first and the compulsory transfer of workers 
come second. 

Every woman at this time truly needs outside help, a kind 
of vocational guidance, if you will, though the term would 
scare many of them away, to find out how she can best use her 
resources. That is the purpose of the United States Employ- 
ment Service. Every woman should have an opportunity now 
to talk with someone who knows all the needs in the community 
where women can be of service. I think that women will be 
making a great mistake, if they do not try first to use the skills 
and training they have, before they go into other things just 
because they seem a little more dramatic or more immediately 
urgent. What we want to do is that which can serve best. 
Those women in any community who have been the articulate 
women through their club groups or through any other organ- 
ized channel — and of course I include the organizations of 
workers and women workers — have a great contribution to 
make in helping in each community area to have that com- 
munity see the relationship between the services in that com- 
munity and the production in the factory. That applies to 
transportation, it applies to the availability of laundry service, 
it applies to the availability of beauty parlors, it applies to the 
availability of recreation centers, it applies obviously to the 
availability of child care service. 

This is a very complicated and a very challenging problem 
that we face. If we can think of it not in terms of male and 
female but in terms of the fact that all of us must now do the 
best we can and a little more, too, then we shall, I think, make 
a great contribution to the orderly and quick conversion from 
manpower to womanpower. 


REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 


CHAIRMAN CLARK: Our second speaker is Commander Mildred 
H. McAfee, Commandant of the Women’s Reserve Division of the 
United States Naval Reserve, who is now on -leave of absence from 


the presidency of Wellesley College. I have the honor to present 
Commander McAfee. 
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WOMEN IN THE SERVICES 


LIEUT. COMMANDER MILDRED H. MCAFEE 


Women’s Reserve, United States Naval Reserve 
President, Wellesley College 


that I can find nothing to fight about. Congress for- 

bids me to be in combat duty, but even if Congress 
had taken no such action, I am very sure that my ministerial 
ancestry, leading me to say “amen” to what Miss Carr has 
been saying, would rise even over the influence of a military 
uniform. The trouble with being a second speaker is that so 
much of what one had hoped would sound original has already 
been said. 

What women are doing in the war has almost ceased to be 
news. A speech on that subject might well consist of the mere 
sentence, ‘‘ They are doing anything that needs to be done.” 
In America the further statement is needed, “. . . except to 
participate in actual combat ”’, but the experience of women in 
other countries, enemy and ally, suggests that this is a limi- 
tation of circumstance and geography rather than one of sex. 

Very little needs to be said about the way in which women 
are doing what needs to be done. By and large they are doing 
it with the same degree of success which is true of men, be- 
cause they are all alike in the fact of being individually dif- 
ferent. I sometimes think that women are laboring under a 
greater handicap than men because there is no selective service 
act to help individuals decide where their duty lies, but per- 
haps the absence of such a requirement means that women of 
initiative are being automatically selected for war employment. 
This may compensate for a type of selection which theoretically 
at least goes along with selective service. 

Mrs. Hobby has pointed up a difference between the de- 
mands of industry and of the military services which merits 
widespread recognition. Women are either mobile or immobile 
or partially mobile. It is only the mobile women who can be 
of use to the services. 


Pre do not attribute to the Act of Congress the fact 
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The number of the mobile women in this country who can 
be absorbed by the armed services is large absolutely, but very 
small compared to total womanpower. Therefore we in the 
services like to think that it is reasonable to urge that mobile 
women of the appropriate age groups should first submit them- 
selves to the armed services to see if they are of use there, 
because even if the armed services take all the women who can 
reasonably be absorbed to release men for combat duty, it will 
be a small proportion, a very small proportion, of the total 
womanpower of the country. 

I confess that I am very much interested, from the point of 
view of mobilization of women, in trying to determine what 
the codperative effort between men and women in and out of 
the services will mean to postwar society. I find it safer to 
prophesy about that than to appraise the immediate effects of 
women in the armed services, because I am too close to medi- 
tate without a distorted vision. It is very hard to know what 
effect, if any, women will have on the armed services. Suffice 
it to say that those of us who are in the armed services antici- 
pate that it will be a very small effect. 

I heard an admiral say that the presence of women in the 
Navy would keep the men spruced up. I heard another officer 
say that the men would stop work as soon as women came 
around to do it. The facts seem to be that in the Navy (and 
I am sure this is true in the Army, because it is true every 
place else) the larger the number of women, the more they can 
be taken for granted. Possibly women will personalize the 
hitherto masculine organizations and inject concern for the 
individual into an otherwise impersonal machine. But it is my 
observation that some men in all of these organizations are just 
as excited as their women colleagues about that possibility of 
fitting the person to the job and of personalizing the whole 
process. 

At the present time it seems to me likely that women will 
improve the working conditions for men rather than accept 
physical inconvenience because men take it. The possibility in 
the services of seeing to it that before women are billeted in 
certain places there shall be wholly adequate facilities for them, 
the insistence on more adequate space and recreational facili- 
ties, and so on will unquestionably have the effect, which Miss 
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Carr has pointed out, of establishing a certain standard which, 
it is my impression, men like better for themselves after it has 
been provided for the women. 

Out of my academic past I recall an idea that the status of 
any group is determined by that group’s own conception of its 
own role and by the attitude of the dominant group toward it. 
What do women think of the réle of women in the services? 
Of course it is nonsense to generalize about what women think, 
because they do not all think alike, but it seems safe to say 
that an increasing number of women share the surprise of men 
over the discovery that women can do so many varieties of 
jobs. Women in the Navy, for instance, are being trained as 
aviation machinist’s mates, aviation metalsmiths, parachute rig- 
gers, storekeepers, radiomen, aerographers, link trainer opera- 
tors, and so on, as well as doing all traditional clerical jobs. 

Twenty-five years ago, the only rating in the Navy open to 
women was that of yeoman, and even then they were yeoman- 
ettes, but it is now clear that they can keep secrets, that they 
can accept orders, that they can give orders—people have sus- 
pected that for some time—that they can go to bed and get up 
at strangely early hours, that they can keep their quarters ship- 
shape, that they can live with very few personal possessions 
and do a great many other things which reputedly they were 
unable to do. All this has been as surprising to some women 
as it has been amazing to the men who discovered it. 

It is my impression that women are finding enhanced signifi- 
cance in their traditional rdle as homemakers, because it is 
now selected by choice rather than by inertia or inevita- 
bility. In other words, the opening of the military services, 
as well as the opening of industry to women, means that no 
one gets married just because there is nothing else to do. It’ 
makes the choice of the establishment of a family, the estab- 
lishment of a home, a deliberate, conscious and correspondingly 
intelligent choice. 

Participation in the non-feminine world is recognized now 
as increasingly normal. It is becoming even now, after rela- 
tively so short a time, far less newsworthy for women to be 
working within the framework of the military organizations 
than it was only a few months ago, and it is becoming recog- 
nized as far more normal. It is reasonable, it seems to me, to 
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anticipate that women will resent any automatic rejection by 
the non-masculine world after the war is over. 

The attitude of the dominant masculine group seems to me 
to follow along these same patterns, though I suspect that the 
recognition of varied aptitudes among women is an aspect of 
labor shortage rather than any spontaneous recognition of the 
ability of women. In other words, I think the surprise of men 
at women’s effective participation in the man’s world is greater 
than is the surprise of the women. 

It seems reasonable to me to prophesy that eventually, and 
sooner rather than later, women will be judged as individuals 
rather than as representatives of their sex. When that time 
comes, women are going to lose a lot of prestige—that is, some 
women. At present there is a very small number of women in 
administrative positions compared to the number of men. A 
woman of average ability, set by accident or design in a place 
of leadership, especially in a woman’s organization, exerts in- 
fluence out of all proportion to her personal ability. Repeat- 
edly requests come to nominate a woman for a committee. She 
may or may not be an authority comparable to her men col- 


leagues, but she is given a hearing and a chance to exert influ- © 


ence far beyond that of her men contemporaries by reason of 
the scarcity of women. 

The bill establishing the Women’s Reserve of the Naval 
Reserve and the Coast Guard and the Marines limited very 
markedly the number of women in anything but the lowest 
ranks. The result is that many women are holding rank as 
lieutenants, junior grade, who are in more responsible posi- 
tions than usually accompany that rank. As officers they have 
a chance to be more influential than most men in that rank. 
I may say that being a lieutenant commander in the Navy is 
not terribly impressive, but it brings to one woman who hap- 
pens to hold it incredible opportunities which have no imme- 
diate relation to the person. In other words, the scarcity of 
women lieutenant commanders means that a lieutenant com- 
mander associates with far more gold braid than if she were a 
lieutenant commander, but not a woman. That is off the 
record ! 

This unjustified influence will have to go in post-war years, 
and, replacing it, there will be greater opportunity for the com- 
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petent person in free competition on her merits as a competitor. 
Where women are not included as representatives of women, 
an unfair measure of excellence is still demanded of them. 
By and large, the woman in a job which calls for either a man 
or a woman needs to do a better job than the man whom she 
might replace. There are all kinds of reasons for that, and 
the war experience will help to remove those reasons. I prophesy 
that more mediocre women will find a chance in competition 
with mediocre men than used to be the case. 

Women in the services are meeting the familiar experience 
of some discrimination against them and some for them. The 
interesting phenomenon is that there is so much pressure within 
the services on the part of the men to insist on uniformity of 
opportunity. Equal pay has been hard to accept on the part 
of some men, but there are others in more influential places 
who have insisted on it. No new group can go into established 
organizations without arousing anxiety on the part of the old- 
timers. The miracle for women in the armed services is the 
cordiality of welcome they have received. I think it fair to 
say that one explanation for that welcome is the genuine spirit 
of patriotism which has motivated the women who have en- 
listed or enrolled. There is not much to attract women into these 
services except the desire to serve at a point as close as pos- 
sible to the war effort. It is a genuinely interesting experience 
in spots, but its meaning to the war effort is what gives it 
significance. With surprisingly few exceptions, women have 
worked zealously with little or no hope of tangible reward. 
Repeatedly commanding officers have said that the chief diffi- 
culty they have with the women assigned to them is that they 
work themselves too hard and take on too many jobs for their 
own efficiency, and they are welcomed on the job because they 
are doing the job well. 

I have mentioned the men’s codperation in achieving equal- 
ity of treatment. It is gratifying to women in the services that 
equality is not confused with identity. Nobody to my knowl- 
edge is trying to turn women into men in the armed services. 
No premium is placed on mannishness, nor is there any effort 
to diminish womanliness. The effort in all the services, as I 
have observed them, is to get an important job done. If women 
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can help to win the war, and they can help, they are welcome 
additions. 

Someone asked me only last night: ‘“ Who started the 
women’s programs in the armed services? Was it women them- 
selves who insisted that they must have a right to go into those 
services?” So far as I know the history of it, women did no 
more than make themselves available where they were needed 
for the armed services. It was the recognition on the part of 
the men in the services that there was going to be a manpower 
shortage, and that in order to get the job done they would 
need to draw on another labor group, which started the pro- 
gram for the women in the armed services. Perhaps that is 
also a factor in the welcome which the women have definitely 
received in all of the services, because, with no illusions about 
it, it is just self-evident that if there are not enongh men to go 
around, and women can do the work which those men who are 
not there to do would have done, they are needed and they are 
welcomed. 

Perhaps it is wishful thinking, but I prefer to think it 
thoughtful wishing, which leads me to hope that the near 
future will find America ready to recognize individual differ- 
ence without giving priority to sex categories. Lumping people 
together in groups is an easy and sloppy way to deal with 
them. A generalization about a group may have a convenient 
utility for some purposes, but the most elementary principle of 
statistics reminds anyone that what can be said of a group may 
not be equally true of its individual member. Perhaps the war 
will shake us out of our lethargic tendency to act as though 
what can be said of women, with more or less accuracy, must 
apply to this or that particular woman. The basic unit of 
American society is the individual. We will not win the total 
war, whatever victory we achieve in Europe or Asia or Africa, 
until we learn that the free man or woman, the free human 
being, is the least and the greatest common denominator in our 
national and international calculations. 


REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 


CHAIRMAN CLARK: We now hear from Colonel Oveta Culp Hobby, 
the Director of the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps, War Depart- 
ment, sometimes known by a shorter name. Colonel Hobby! 
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HAD no idea, until I listened to Miss Carr’s speech and 
Miss McAfee’s speech, that there was such a close correla- 
tion between all phases of the problem of utilizing wom- 

anpower in the war effort and the more specific problem of the 
training of women for new tasks. 

The opportunity of taking part in this discussion of woman- 
power in the war is one that I welcome. Especially do I ap- 
preciate the opportunity to speak before an audience as inter- 
ested and as informed on national problems as this one. 

From the experience of the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps 
in training women, one fact emerges paramount. It holds 
this preéminent position because it destroys a preconceived 
notion, a notion that women in general, and the spoiled, indi- 
vidualistic American women in particular, cannot adjust them- 
selves to discipline and communal living. Those charged with 
the early responsibility of planning for and administering the 
Corps were deeply concerned about this aspect of training. 
They realized that on this rock alone the experiment of using 
women in the armed forces might wreck itself, so no half 
measures were planned. Either we would sink or we would 
give a professional account of ourselves. 

When the first trainees arrived at Fort Des Moines, the 
Army men in charge of the training, from the post commander 
down to the drill sergeants, were wideawake to the fact that 
these recruits, though women, were to be indoctrinated by the 
Army. They were given no quarter in discipline, no special 
privileges in comforts, no relaxation in prescribed routine, no 
chivalric concessions in so far as the observance of military 
courtesy was concerned. 

The results amazed everyone who had the opportunity to 
observe the experiment at first hand. The women adjusted 
quickly to communal living and an inflexible routine. They 
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did not wish to be treated differently from their brothers, 
They conformed in the matter of hours, and they have been 
conforming happily ever since. They take pride in the pre. 
cision of their marching, in the scrupulous observance of Army 
traditions, discipline and military courtesies — sometimes, | 
might add, to the embarrassment of the gallant male officer. 

The women work well together. Tribute must be given to 
the excellent attitude of the officers of the Army who were 
responsible for the women’s training in the beginning. I be- 
lieve that the women who enlisted in the WAAC did so firmly 
prepared to take on a new life. The determination to make 
the necessary adjustments was apparent when they first re- 
ported to a recruiting station. We had perhaps forgotten that 
when necessity requires the pioneer spirit, the pioneer spirit 
is produced. 

The mention of training suggests another story. From the 
very first, the WAAC has insisted on the highest physical 
standards. The physical examination includes X-ray, blood 
analysis and other medical tests. We want to be certain that 
the members have the physical ruggedness to confront the new 
life and the new tasks. A mental alertness test given at the 
récruiting station screens out some candidates. A personal 
interview eliminates others, when it is felt that any candidate 
lacks the necessary emotional stability. Even higher stand- 
ards are set at the personal interview after the woman has 
completed basic training and applies for officer candidate 
school. The interviewers in this case are WAAC officers, and 
their objective is to discover qualities of leadership, either 
apparent or latent. 

The women come to us physically strong, mentally and 
emotionally equipped to lead the new life, to learn the 
new tasks the Army requires of them. They come from 
every part of the country, from every type of home, from 
every type of job, and with every type of education. They 
want to use both their native talents and their education to the 
best of their ability. It is for the best interest of the nation 
that this should be done. That is why a classification of women 
begins on the day they fill out their enrollment blanks at the 
recruiting station and continues through the personal inter- 
views. Classification seeks, in Army terminology, to put the 
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square peg in the square hole. At the training center—there 
are now five of them in various parts of the country—the Army 
general classification test is administered. 

I tell you about the classification test because, if it is intelli- 
gently given, it is a sound basis for all future training. Dur- 
ing the processing period, the newly enrolled member has a 
detailed interview with a member of the Classification Division 
who has been trained for this work. On the classification card 
are recorded all the jobs the interviewee has ever held, her 
education, hobbies, travel experience, places of residence, skills 
and positions of leadership. Following the Army method, the 
interviewer then classifies her as to the best and second-best 
jobs for which she is suited. The woman who has been a 
stenographer for ten years will be classified so that she may 
become perhaps an office administrator, chaplain’s assistant, 
clerk-typist, or chief clerk. Another who has worked in a 
restaurant may be classified as a baker, cook, or meat cutter. 
A woman whose hobby has been photography and who knows 
how to develop pictures in a darkroom may have photo labora- 
tory technician listed as a second job. If she has no other 
skill, she may be sent for training as a photographic technician. 
During the woman’s entire career with the Army, her classifi- 
cation card accompanies her wherever she goes. To it is added 
other information as her training and experience progress. 

Perhaps this would seem enough to classify the woman, but 
we want to be sure that she has not overlooked abilities which 
would enable her to be of greater service. Other tests are 
administered later to determine latent talents in such lines as 
radio, telegraph operation, and many mechanical fields. The 
result may be that the woman is sent to a specialized school 
to learn a new job for which she has native ability. 

To sum up, classification attempts to determine the present 
skills in the order of their proficiency, to learn whether the 
person should use her skill immediately or be required to take 
further specialized training. If the person has no present skill, 
her preferences are listed and aptitude tests are given so that 
a determination may be made as to what her specialized train- 
ing shall be. 

I should like to say that there seems to be a general mis- 
understanding, namely, that we want only women who have 
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present skills, that we do not want women who have not been 
pre-trained in some field. As you know, the Army has a 
variety of jobs to do, and we need a variety of skills to do 
them. We can use many women by giving a basic training 
and a short course in specialized training that will enable them 
to do Army jobs and do them well. 

Women in the Corps have four weeks of basic training. 
They learn military customs and courtesies, responsibility for 
government property and methods of accounting for it, Army 
organization, military first aid, sanitation and hygiene, defense 
against chemical and air attack. Basic training includes physi- 
cal education, which seeks to condition women and keep them 
fit for the strenuous life ahead. There is daily drill. Through 
years of experience the Army has discovered that military 
drill is the surest and best way to teach instant obedience to 
commands, a trait necessary to insure the efficient movement 
of large units. The trait of instant obedience is also a great 
protection in time of danger. Drill promotes teamwork, unity. 
Each woman realizes that in order to have her platoon or her 
company perform well,‘she must perform well. 

After the four weeks’ basic training period, the woman may 
go directly into officer candidate school, provided she has made 
the necessary score on the mental alertness test, has the recom- 
mendation of her company commander, and has passed the 
officer candidate selection board. The officer candidate course 
prepares this woman to act as a leader for auxiliaries under 
her command, to recognize and carry out the responsibilities 
similar to those of an officer in the Army of the United States. 

If she does not enter officer candidate school, she may be 
assigned to some position for which her background and civil- 
ian training have fitted her. Many women, however, are given 
further training in the specialist schools. In addition to ad- 
ministrative specialist schools at the training centers, six others 
have been set up, in Texas, Arkansas and Kentucky, to teach 
auxiliaries the Army way of keeping books, writing letters, 
filing, running office machines, and similar clerical operations. 
At the completion of this six weeks’ course, the women are 
assigned to clerical positions. In these, they replace men who 
are then free to join combat units. 
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There is a six weeks’ course in motor transport in which 
women are taught the operation of Army trucks up to the ton 
and a half size, Army “jeeps” and staff cars. These women 
receive training on convoy and blackout driving and learn to 
service and tune up a car. They then, too, are assigned to 
take men’s places at Army camps and stations. These duties, 
new to most women, were learned so quickly that the courses 
were shortened while the amount of instruction was increased. 

The planning and preparation of meals for women soldiers 
is as important as for men soldiers. In this field, the WAAC 
provides specialized training at cooks’ and bakers’ school. The 
elements of nutrition, balanced menu planning, sanitation, cook- 
ing, baking and meat cutting are taught. Waacs learn to pre- 
pare meals in the open as well as in the regular mess. Upon 
graduation these women are assigned to jobs in WAAC mess 
halls and kitchens. 

At Kansas City, Waacs are learning to be radio operators 
and repairmen. The curriculum includes the International 
Morse code. At present, students are required to be touch 
typists if they wish to qualify as high-speed operators. Later, 
typing will probably be taught. 

Other women are sent to Lowrie Field at Denver, to take a 
course in photography. They are learning the principles of 
cameras and how to repair them; are gaining knowledge of 
photographic chemistry, optics and emulsions; and are having 
practice in chemical mixing and cut film development and 
printing. Again, in both these technical fields, the ability of 
the women to learn quickly has been a source of favorable 
comment. 

Meanwhile the drilling and physical education program con- 
tinues, designed to provide all women with a progressive body- 
building and maintenance program. Whether their daily em- 
ployment is sedentary or active, whether it involves lifting 
tires or quarters of beef, shifting parts of engines or barrels 
of flour, instruction is given in the easiest and safest way to 
work. 

In addition to these jobs and the others I have not men- 
tioned, such as librarian, telephone operator, motion picture 
machine projectionist, dental and hospital aide, the Army Air 
Force requested a new set of skills to be performed by WAAC. 
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They want metal workers, shop mechanics, textile and rubber 
workers, aircraft mechanics, electrical specialists, instrument 
and propeller specialists, draftsmen, parachute riggers and 
weather observers. They want photographers, clerical work- 
ers, radio operators and repairmen. Over twenty-five job 
categories are on this list, many of them new to women. It 
is an opportunity to learn skills which contribute to the war 
effort and to the individual’s placement in civilian life later. 

To prepare women for many of these jobs — the last ones 
that I have mentioned—we will send them to specialist schools 
after they have received basic training. A great many of them 
will be sent to jobs where something we call “ conversion train- 
ing”, which is actually on-the-job training, will take place. 

While there are officer opportunities in many fields — on 
Army staffs, if Waacs are stationed with the command, as in- 
structors at training centers and specialist schools, as recruit- 
ing officers—the majority of women holding commissions are 
used as company officers. One never knows how long this con- 
dition will continue. It is true up to the present time. 

These are the women who must possess qualities of leader- 
ship, for upon the officers who are sent with each group of 
Waacs to Army posts all over the country and abroad rests the 
responsibility for the physical and mental health of the Auxil- 
iary. They must show in their leadership a willingness to 
accept responsibility for tangibles and intangibles alike. Sig- 
nificantly, it is the desire of the great majority of the officers 
of the Corps to accept this challenge. They want to be com- 
pany officers. 

It is a matter of pride to the Corps that WAAC officers are 
attending Army schools, studying a number of subjects, and 
are giving good accounts of themselves alongside Army officers 
who are their fellow students. They are at the Command and 
General Staff School, the Adjutant General’s School, the 
Inspector General’s School and the Special Services School, to 
mention but a few. 

Necessarily, the WAAC wants and needs members with all 
kinds of education and all kinds of ability. Women come into 
the Corps with some of the skills we need. Upon these we 
build. Other women we train completely. Training well, and 
in time to meet the pressing need, has been our biggest problem. 
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The Army has pouring into its ranks men of all types and 
skills which, if not exactly what the Army wants, can easily 
be converted to the desired trades. The WAAC, on the other 
hand, is faced with the problem in some instances of training 
women to jobs for which even the basic knowledge is lacking. 
This is a challenge to the Corps, and I think to all women. 

For most women, whatever their background, this service 
with the Army is the beginning of an entirely new type of life. 
It is a training in itself, training in living with others, training 
in discipline, and training in self-forgetfulness. If I may sum 
it up in one sentence, the training of women for new tasks is 
a comprehensive assignment —a concern of great urgency — 
and has, I think, an unknown social impact. 


REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 


CHAIRMAN CLARK: Our next speaker is a distinguished represen- 
tative of Great Britain. Most of you will remember that some two 
and a half years ago, at the end of one of his great speeches, Mr. 
Churchill remarked that as time went on the affairs of the British 
Commonwealth and of the United States would probably be more and 
more “ mixed up together”. In the light of what has happened since, 
what an understatement that was! It is entirely fitting, therefore, 
that we should desire a message from that great people which has 
withstood the fire of war for forty-three long months. I have the 


privilege of introducing Miss M. Craig McGeachy, First Secretary 
of the British Embassy. 
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tion. They have asked me to try to define for you 

the place of women in Britain. That is a very 
difficult thing to do at this moment, when most women are 
rushing from one place to another, training for new jobs. In 
the midst of action, few of us have the perspective necessary 
to define anything sounding as permanent as a “ place”. 

Had I been asked to describe the work being done by women 
in Britain today I could easily have filled the twenty minutes 
at my disposal with a recital of the enormous variety of occu- 
pations our women now fill in the different aspects of essential 
war work. 

We are a small country, faced with an acute manpower prob- 
lem. There are 33,250,000 people in Britain between the ages 
of fourteen and sixty-five. Of these, 17,250,000 are women; 
eleven million of this seventeen and a quarter million are mar- 
ried or occupied in necessary household duties (incidentally, 
there are over nine million children under fourteen years of 
age in Britain whose care falls upon women). Only four and 
a half million women between the ages of fourteen and sixty- 
four are unmarried. Yet, over seven million women workers 
are found engaged in essential work in industry or in the 
armed forces. This figure excludes private domestic service 
and takes no account of the two millions who are engaged in 
voluntary work connected with the war effort. 

There can be few unemployed women in Britain. Under its 
powers of compulsory registration for employment the govern- 
ment may “ direct” into work only those women within the 
registerable age, that is, between nineteen and forty-five, who 
have no children under the age of fourteen. Hundreds of 
thousands of women with children do, however, go to a full 
day’s work, either for economic reasons or from patriotic mo- 
tives. Some half-million are now being absorbed into part- 


q 7 OUR committee has asked me a rather difficult ques- 
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time work in industry, and this figure will grow as industry is 
able to provide training and adjust its working schedule to 
accommodate part-time labor, and as neighborhood schemes 
for the care of children are extended. 

We have found no “ceiling”, as the R. A. F. would say, to 
the capacity of women for training and employment. In the 
Army and Air Force they operate the delicate target-finding 
instruments on gun-sites, operate balloon barrages and man 
searchlight squads. In industry they are to be found at heavy 
work before blast furnaces, forges or foundries, as well as at 
highly skilled operations. In tank factories they manipulate 
everything from hand tools on grinding and drilling work to 
paint brushes in the final assembly plant. In shipyards they 
work in boiler shops, coppersmiths’ shops, machine shops, in 
the drawing office and in the yard. Sixty per cent of the em- 
ployees in British ordnance factories are women. One aircraft 
factory in Britain is operated eighty-five per cent by women. 

Women are taking charge of field work on our farms; dairy- 
ing, poultry keeping, harvesting, marketing; they are driving 
tractors, army lorries, river boats, buses, taxis and ambulances. 
They are putting into code the secret messages which order the 
movements of ships, planes and men. They are staffing hos- 
pitals and schools; they are fire watchers, air raid wardens and 
policewomen. 

This is the kind of work which women are doing in Britain, 
but if one is to speak of the place of women in Britain then 
this recital will not suffice. What one wants for this is some 
attempt at an analysis of women in these occupations. One 
must try to discover what part of the experience of women in 
wartime Britain is likely to remain with them and to be carried 
over into a future where a shortage of manpower will not 
compel women to work at a lathe or in a foundry. 

The British government made its first approach to the prob- 
lem of turning industry to the service of our war effort by 
enacting the Excess Profits Tax which makes it impossible for 
industry to profit from the requirements of war, and the Essen- 
tial Work Orders, under which the government has power to 
reserve for that part of industry essential to the war effort not 
only strategic raw materials but skilled labor. Once this pat- 
tern has been set for wartime industry the government could 
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use its emergency powers to ensure that the most efficient use 
was made of skilled labor. (British people would here recall 
that the emergency controls of industry and manpower were 
decided upon in consultation and agreement with employers’ 
organizations and the trade unions.) 

Women between the ages of nineteen and forty-five who 
have no children under fourteen years of age are now “ di- 
rected ” either into the armed forces or to an essential industry. 
In neither case does a young woman with some education and 
aptitude remain an untrained or unskilled worker. The object 
of the Auxiliary Territorial Service (the Women’s Auxiliary 
in the British Army) is to provide their recruits with a new 
training or skill with which they can return to civilian life. 
In industry one of the conditions which a plant must fulfil in 
order to receive an Essential Work Order is that it shall pro- 
vide training ; so young women all over the country are learn- 
ing and are being taught to be proud of skill and competence. 

Further, there is no such thing now as distinction between 
a “working woman” and other members of her sex. On 
every bench, in every shop, in every A.T.S. squad are young 
women who come from a great variety of backgrounds. Two 
things are essential for the success of the unit to which they 
belong: first, that each member shall be competent at her own 
job, and second, that each shall be able to fit her part of the 
job easily and happily into the work of the unit. There is no 
room for snobbery or mental reservations in the kind of co- 
operation required to operate a target-finding instrument on an 
antiaircraft gun-site or a tool job in a plant. 

That is a negative way of putting it. Actually something 
more positive has been happening in the shipyards, small arms 
factories, the aircraft plants of Britain. People have been dis- 
covering each other—not merely women coming from different 
walks of life, but men and women have learned to admire each 
other’s work as colleagues and to appreciate the person behind 
the work. There has probably never been so wholesome a 
telationship between men and women workers as exists in 
Britain today. It is an important thing for society that half 
of its members should be learning new skills and the attitude 
of mind that goes with skill and competence. It is even more 
important for the future that this should have been accom- 
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plished with the other half looking on, not grudgingly, but 
with genuine appreciation. 

Some two million women are employed in voluntary work. 
These are women in their thirties who must spend a good part 
of each day looking after young children, or women over the 
age of forty-five. Voluntary effort has ever been an essential 
element in the community life of Britain and during the war 
many tasks have been taken on by groups of volunteers. The 
largest of the voluntary services, the Women’s Voluntary Ser- 
vices, made it their business to press into service the untrained 
and the “ useless’’ woman. She has been trained to look after 
children in nurseries, to operate mobile canteens in emergency 
areas or help serve in British restaurants, to collect scrap, to 
assist in the evacuation of children by accompanying groups of 
children from urban areas to their country homes, to organize 
the billeting of evacuated children or of working women com- 
ing fresh to a new factory center—the thousand and one odd 
jobs thrown up when everyday life is dislocated by war. The 
work of the Voluntary Services has saved the government the 
expense of expanding the civil services. 

The job of the volunteer is often of itself the least reward- 
ing of wartime jobs. The volunteer seems always to be dealing 
with separate disjointed details. She is seldom able to see the 
whole pattern, much less create or direct it. Yet, after three 
years of war, the really creative quality which has been put 
into voluntary work in thousands of British communities is 
now beginning to emerge. A case in point is the work done 
by the little offices which we call “‘ Citizens’ Advice Bureaux ”’. 
These were set up first in the urban areas and later, more 
generally, throughout the country, on the initiative of the 
National Council of Social Service for the purpose of helping 
the ordinary civilian to find his way through the maze of war- 
time regulations: how to apply for a ration card, what to do 
when one’s ration card was lost, how to subscribe to and claim 
air raid damage insurance, etc. The essential feature of the 
Citizens’ Advice Bureaux is that it is organized and staffed by 
all of the local voluntary societies in codperation. These 
humble little offices have become the setting for many moving 
human stories as the lost, the found, the bereaved, the inquiring 
have passed through them seeking help. Behind them, how- 
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ever, is the background of growing codperation among local 
agencies which has been one of the secrets of the steadiness and 
resilience of British communities under fire. 

Both the Women’s Voluntary Services and the Citizens’ Ad- 
vice Bureaux were invented by women—dquite new techniques 
to meet the challenge of a new situation. Neither could have 
been carried out without vigor of imagination, a strong desire 
for service and great capacity for codperation. These three 
qualities are important for the healthy growth of a community. 
They are not always found together, but they have been de- 
veloped together in the service of women in Britain. 

No one would, I think, deny that British women have placed 
the emphasis during the war upon service. They have been 
concerned with competence and a sense of responsibility and 
not at all with privilege. This does not mean, however, that 
they would sit down meekly in the face of an injustice done to 
women. For example, fire watching was, for a long time, a 
voluntary operation, though it has now been made compulsory. 
The government provided that women who incurred injury on 
fire-watching service should be compensated at two-thirds of 
the rate paid to men. This, the women’s organizations — the 
trade unions, professional groups, and the committee of women 
Members of Parliament—never ceased to protest as an obvious 
injustice. The fact that they considered it an injustice did not 
make women decline to go out on fire-watching duty, but the 
fact that there was a war on did not make women leaders in 
the country refrain from protesting against an injustice at 
home. There is now some prospect that their protest will 
succeed. 

This is, of course, only one illustration of a temper that is 
general in Britain. Before the war, people in Europe, who 
saw the German war machine growing, used to express fear 
lest in organizing their public economy to meet the threat of 
total war, the freedom-loving countries should destroy their 
own liberty. British men and women have shown this fear to 
be unfounded. The war, which has necessitated self-discipline, 
rationing, regulations to a degree unknown before, has not 
made meek robots of the British people. The very nature of 
the threat has brought out the ingenuity and resourcefulness of 
every villager, and has driven deep a sense of public responsi- 
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bility. So, discussion and debate on every aspect of the war 
flourishes in Parliament, in the press and over the air. During 
the long days and nights of the London “ blitz” it must have 
very much surprised German agents in Lisbon to pick up their 
London papers and find passionate letters to the editor on 
schemes for rebuilding London. Within the past year we have 
had committees of busy people working outside their office day 
producing reports on education, town planning, social organ- 
ization, problems of economic readjustment after the war, and 
a great many on post-war reconstruction in the international 
sphere. 

Last summer I met a Swedish friend in London, a woman 
who had come to England on the invitation of the British Fed- 
eration of University Women. She had gone to see women 
working at naval stations, aerodromes, in balloon-barrage 
squads, on antiaircraft gun-sites, in shipyards and ordnance 
factories. She had seen the aircraft factory in which eighty- 
five per cent of the employees were women, and the small arms 
plant where five hundred men were replaced by five hundred 
women without the loss of a man-hour. She had seen women 
ploughing, dairying, taking tickets in buses, working in labora- 
tories and government offices. I asked her what she thought of 
it all and she replied, “‘ It is amazing the way they are all look- 
ing forward to the future—they are so confident and so full of 
hope.” 

My Swedish friend had, I think, caught the mood of British 
women. This mood is being expressed now in a variety of 
ways. One of them is that some of the leaders of our women’s 
organizations, some of our women Members of Parliament, are 
now beginning to say in general terms, “There must be women 
at the Peace Table.” 

More British women, however, are thinking in more specific 
terms. Last summer the Association of Women Engineers 
and Women Architects organized a housing exhibition in Lon- 
don and thousands of women paused before replicas of Amer- 
ican kitchens and bathrooms, thinking of the difference it would 
make to their wartime routine if they had not to stoke a fire 
for every pint of hot water consumed in the household, if they 
had more labor-saving devices at their hand. Every woman 
in Britain has been obliged to become an expert on diet and 
food values. Hot meals for children in schools, cheap and 
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well-balanced meals for every part of the population will, 
from now on, be regarded as a minimum essential. The object 
with which the Beveridge Plan was drawn up—to lay beneath 
everyday life in Britain a minimum foundation of security— 
must be in the mind of every British mother and working 
woman. 

But plans for Britain do not complete the thinking of British 
women about the future. They have been too closely associated 
with European women during the war. In June of 1942 a 
group of women’s organizations opened the first course on 
questions of public welfare for European women who wish to 
train themselves to be of use in their own countries after the 
war. A second course was held last autumn and a third 
will be opening soon. Most of these women were professional 
women in their own countries, physicians, university teachers, 
civil servants. They saw defeat in their own countries and 
knew exile. They have shared the common lot in Britain and 
in many cases also managed to keep in touch with the free life 
that has been resisting and growing under Nazi occupation. 
They have, no doubt, gained a great deal from their years in 
wartime Britain watching a people develop the techniques that 
have knit communities together under danger. Equally, they 
have influenced the thinking of British women. 

If one were to try to define the common point of agreement 
to which their respective experiences have led British and 
European women, I think that one would say that their ap- 
proach to problems of the future is determined by a profound 
sense of personal responsibility. 

This sense has been distilled out of the wartime experience 
of British women and it is surely one of our greatest assets for 
the future. For what was the nature of Hitler’s attack against 
freedom and life? His tanks flattened Polish peasant houses 
into the ground and his planes machine-gunned women and 
children on the roads of Belgium. But before this attack could 
have been launched his earlier and more deadly one had to 
succeed: his attack against the friendly codperation of citizens 
living together in the same community. This attack did suc- 
ceed: Hitler was able to separate people within the same com- 
munity, he did succeed in spreading distrust until one ceased 
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to come to the aid of another, until man ceased to be his 
brother’s keeper. 

If the experience of British communities under attack has 
taught us anything, it is that the security and well-being of 
every citizen are the concern of his neighbor: that every man 
is his brother’s keeper. I believe that this is the guiding thread 
through the wartime work of British women and it is with this 
touchstone in their hand that they will face the problems of 
the future. 


REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 


CHAIRMAN CLARK: I think you will agree that the morning’s 
session has been useful and worth while and that we all owe a vote 
of thanks to the four distinguished and capable speakers.* 


* Space limitations make it impossible to print in these Proceepincs the 
interesting discussion by several members who spoke from the floor.—Eb. 
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MANPOWER FOR COMBAT AND INDUSTRY 


INTRODUCTION * 


WILLIAM L. RANSOM, Presiding 
Trustee of The Academy of Political Science 


UR topic this afternoon, “ Manpower for Combat and 
() Industry ”, logically follows that of this morning, 
when we discussed “‘ Womanpower in War”. 

I think that I am warranted in saying, on behalf of the 
trustees and officers of the Academy, that of necessity topics 
for these meetings have to be selected long in advance and 
programs arranged around them, and that it requires great 
foresight to select, months ahead, the issues which will be acute 
at the scheduled times of meetings. Today the Academy is 
devoting itself to a problem of paramount importance for the 
winning and shortening of this war. 

We hear a great deal nowadays about post-war planning. 
It has recently been reported that some 265 organizations in 
the United States are devoting their energies wholly or in part 
to problems of planning for the post-war world, and those 
plans on many subjects fill large parts of our newspapers. 
I have no desire to refer to any of the controversial aspects of 
these schemes for a better world after the war. Post-war 
planning now meets a fundamental purpose of all of us, if 
we can be sure that it does not lead people to relax and think 
that this war is nearly won, and if it does not turn us away 
from problems that need to be solved in order to win and 
shorten the present conflict. 

As our topic of today suggests, we in the United States, like 
our Allies, are confronted by this great task, that in balance 


* Opening remarks at the Second Session of the Semi-Annual Meeting. 
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we shall have to mobilize and provide, in the first place, ade- 
quate armed forces, in the second place, adequate forces for 
the operation and productivity of American farms in the in- 
terests of food supply both for the armed forces and our people 
at home, and in the third place, adequate production in war 
plants and in such civilian production industries as are able 
to survive. Beyond these requirements there will undoubtedly 
be a residue of civilian forces to maintain civilian activities. 
But that residue will be made up largely of our older folks, 
men and women. 

I have emphasized the words “ in balance” because I think 
that all of you who were present this morning realized keenly 
how serious and how complex are the tasks of meeting in bal- 
ance these various demands for manpower and womanpower 
for the many occupations of the nation at war. 

The armed forces must at all hazards be adequate in num- 
bers. It would be a rash man who would undertake to with- 
hold from those charged with responsibility for winning this 
war in the shortest possible time such numbers and qualities 
of manpower and womanpower as in their judgment are needed 
to assure that result. In the second place, we can be sure that 
the workers on American farms will do their part irrespective 
of hours or toil, if the necessary balance between selective ser- 
vice and farm work can be developed and enforced in some 
practical way. In the farms of America, there is no forty- or 
forty-eight-hour week. Then, in the third place, we have to 
be sure that along with these other things production in war 
plants can be maintained and steadily increased in balance with 
changing needs of the war. 

We come, then, this afternoon to the second step in our 
consideration of the genera] subject of this session of the 
Academy, to discuss the balance of manpower between combat 
and industry. I think we all realize that in America, with our 
habits of thought and our freedom of action, there is no easy 
road and no ready formula for achieving the objective that 
must be attained. We are, perhaps, making our way slowly. 
We have not yet had the whip and spur which, as Miss Mc- 
Geachy told us this morning, have brought England much 
farther along the road and are now doing the same thing for 
Canada and Australia. 
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You may remember that shortly after the last war King 
Albert of Belgium was addressed by someone who went into 
extravagant phrases about the heroism and the devotion and 
the unflagging patriotism of the Belgian people in World 
War I. His reply seems to me to have a bearing on America 
in these days, for he said, with a shrug of the shoulders, “ We 
were forced to be heroic.” The time has not yet come in 
America when we are forced to be constructive and thorough 
and sufficient in our planning with respect to manpower for 
combat and industry in the present war, but I have no doubt, 
in view of what was said in the meeting this morning, that we 
are coming to grips with reality. 

The Academy of Political Science, as always, with respect 
to vital issues before the American people, seeks by a meeting 
such as this to make a contribution to an informed and reasoned 
public opinion. The Academy has no views, it conducts no 
propaganda, it does not favor one thing or oppose another. 
It is devoted only to the American ideal of enlightened dis- 
cussion to the end that, through these meetings and through 
the publication and wide circulation of the volume in which all 
the proceedings will appear, it may make a contribution of im- 
portance to the formation of the public opinion which even- 
tually will lead to right action on this great problem. 

Our first speaker this afternoon will deal with manpower 
in the United States. His studies in that field are extensive; 
his authority is recognized. Much that he has written is 
familiar to many of us, though his name does not often appear 
in connection with it. It is my pleasure to present as the first 
speaker of the afternoon Mr. Henry Hazlitt, of The New York 
Times, to speak concerning ‘‘ Manpower in the United States ”. 
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MANPOWER IN THE UNITED STATES 


HENRY HAZLITT 
The New York Times 


O one any longer doubts that the shortage of skilled 
N labor in the United States has become acute. A 
measure is now before Congress for a general com- 
pulsory service act. The demands of total war are so remorse- 
less that we cannot afford to reject any proposal, no matter how 
drastic, that may promise to prevent defeat or to bring the 
day of victory substantially nearer. In the present war we are 
constantly confronted by a choice of evils. We are forced to 
do many things we hate in order to avoid consequences that 
we should hate still more. No evil could be greater than our 
defeat by the Axis Powers. If we must have regimentation, it 
is far better that it be a self-imposed regimentation, which we 
could remove after the war, than the far worse regimentation 
that would be imposed upon us, as it is today imposed on the 
occupied countries, and which we should be forever powerless 
to remove. 

But the problems that would be involved in a program of 
compulsory labor service in America would nonetheless be 
tremendous. No one who has thought seriously about the 
subject will lightly advocate forced work. It would be—if 
carried through logically—by far the greatest regimentation 
in American history. There is little indication as yet of how 
its most important problems would be solved. Would one man 
be forced to work for a farmer for only as much per month 
as his neighbor got in a munitions factory per week? Would 
the infinite number of existing differences in wages be pre- 
served? How would the government deal with the consequent 
discontent of the lower paid? Would every one be placed on 
a uniform national wage, regardless of his line of work, his 
degree of skill, his productivity? What substitute would there 
be for the mechanism of the market place, which attracts men 
to the points where their economic productivity, in dollar terms, 
is highest, and which provides constant incentives for increased 
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skills? What will be done with men or women who refuse to 
stay at the post assigned to them? Shall they be fined? Put 
in jail? Shall the men be forced into the Army? Is the Army 
to be treated merely as the dumping ground for the least dis- 
ciplined workers? Or for workers who might be far more 
valuable as technicians than as soldiers? 

I do not see how at the present time anyone can refuse to 
accept the principle of conscription of labor in total war. If 
we can tear a man away from his home and family, send him 
overseas, subject him to unimaginable hardships, and force 
him, in effect, to kill or be killed, then we can hardly strain at 
the principle of a proposal to compel a man merely to work 
within our own borders at much higher wages and at much 
smaller risk, even if he does not like the job assigned to him 
as well as some other job. Yet anyone who has considered the 
enormous practical problems involved will want either to defer 
compulsory labor as long as possible, or at least to reduce its 
unavoidable extent as much as possible. 

Fortunately there are a number of very important measures 
that can and should be taken first. 

It is the Administration’s decision that we need an army of 
8,200,000 by the end of this year, and total armed forces of 
about 11,000,000. Spokesmen for the Army imply that this 
decision is irrevocable. They seem to assume that those who 
do question it want to fight a soft war and not a hard one. 
They imply also that the decision made by the Army is an 
expert decision and that any questioning of it must necessarily 
be inexpert. 

It is not for laymen to decide what the size of the armed 
forces should be. But the country must be satisfied—and it has 
not yet been satisfied—that the question has been decided on 
the right principles, by the right men, and after consideration 
of all the relevant factors. Secretary Stimson’s defense of the 
Army decision, in his radio address of March 9, was an able 
one in many ways. But it did not set all misgivings at rest. 
Referring to the proposed size of the armed forces, Mr. Stim- 
son said: “ These figures were not arrived at by guesswork; 
they were the product of months of study by the General Staff 
and the War College. They were also the product of joint 
planning with the Navy.” Mr. Stimson’s speech gave no 
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assurance, however, that experts on production, on industry, 
on farm output, and on the civilian economy participated on 
an equal footing in arriving at this decision. Yet unless they 
did so it is unlikely that these factors were fully and rightly 
considered. 

In total war the size of the forces to be put into uniform is 
not purely a military problem. It is merely part of the whole 
problem of the best utilization and distribution of our man- 
power in wartime. Civilian authorities in their special fields 
should be consulted on the manpower needs of those fields just 
as military authorities are consulted on the manpower needs of 
the military. So far, in the overwhelming main, the military 
leaders have been given everything they asked for. The civilian 
economy has been the residuary legatee. Everyone knows that 
if an estate turns out to be smaller than the original calcula- 
tions, the residuary legatee can be left with next to nothing. 

I do not say that this is the actual situation. I do not say 
that our civilian economy is actually being cut to the point 
where it threatens to injure the war effort itself. What I do 
say is that in total war it is almost as dangerous to let the 
generals and admirals decide what civilian needs are, as it 
would be to let farm experts decide what the Army’s and 
Navy’s manpower needs are. The right procedure is to con- 
sult experts in each line, and then have them try to fit their 
figures together, with an eye centered on the war effort as a 
whole. 

An American army of 10,000,000 men would not neces- 
sarily be twice as effective in winning the war as an army of 
5,000,000. It could, in fact, be considerably less effective. The 
real question is one of a proper internal balance of the whole 
war effort. Raw materials and man power are limited: what- 
ever is used in one direction cannot be used in another. The 
steel and man-hours that go into tanks mean just that much 
less for merchant ships, and vice versa. The men that go into 
the Army mean just that many men fewer for the production 
of food, clothing and equipment for the civilian population 
and for the Army, or the production of escort ships to carry 
the Army. Every man added to the armed forces, in short, 
not only means one more man to supply; it also means one 
man less to supply him. 
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It is from this point of view that the problem must be con- 
sidered. In total war the problem of the size of the armed 
forces is one that can be worked out only by the joint study 
and consultation of military, industrial, economic and agricul- 
tural experts. The question involved is not at all what the 
size of our total war effort ought to be. This ought obviously 
to be as great as we can possibly make it. The real question 
concerns the internal balance of our war effort. I do not pre- 
tend to know whether the contemplated program of 11,000,000 
men in our armed forces by the end of this year is or is not 
too large. But the very grave shortage of labor that has 
already developed in vital lines, even before the Army’s pro- 
gram has been completed, suggests that it is of the first impor- 
tance that the question be re-studied. The Army’s program 
must not only be right; the nation must be satisfied that it is 
right. 

Not only the armed forces, but civilian governmental staffs 
must be reéxamined to see whether or not they have become 
too large. Greater efficiency might actually be achieved in 
many cases by reduction of personnel. A Congressional com- 
mittee under Senator Byrd has been for some time examining 
this question. It need hardly be said that the same problem 
applies to civilian staffs in all lines, outside as well as inside 
of the government. 

This brings us to the question of the maximum utilization 
of manpower. The very term “ manpower” can mislead us. 
It can lead us to estimate our human resources by counting 
noses rather than by counting skills, intelligence and energies. 
Our real need is maximum military force and maximum 
military production. Of course, in achieving these, sheer 
brute population numbers do count. Belgium, even with the 
best imaginable organization, could never hope with its present 
population to be the military equal of an armed Germany. 
But the military weakness of India and China, in spite of their 
enormous populations, reminds us that manpower, as an iso- 
lated concept, can be highly deceptive. 

Manpower is wasted whenever it is converted into less than 
maximum production power. Here America starts with one 
enormous advantage over the rest of the world. Its accumu- 
lated capital—of utilized natural resources, of factories, rail- 
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roads, automobiles, highways, machine tools of all kinds, of 
technical and managerial skill—far surpasses that of any other 
nation. Once our conversion to a war footing is fairly made, 
therefore, our average war production per man-hour inevi- 
tably becomes the highest in the world. 

But this immediately raises the question of how fully we 
are utilizing our manpower. It raises first of all the question 
of hours. We can still achieve an enormous immediate in- 
crease in our labor supply simply by increasing the average 
length of our working week. Our policy on the working week 
is a self-contradictory one. We have established legally a 
basic forty-hour week. We have provided that any employer 
working his men for more than forty hours shall be penalized 
for the overtime by having to pay them 50 per cent more than 
the regular hourly rate. It is an absurd contradiction to keep 
this penalty rate for overtime above forty hours, and then to 
compel employers (as the government is doing in some areas) 
to work their men for forty-eight hours. It is like putting a 
fine on speeding and then forcing motorists to speed so that 
the fine can be collected. It is true that, in war industries 
working directly on government orders, the employer with a 
cost-plus contract can pass the overtime penalty on to the gov- 
ernment itself. There is in this case no pressure to restrict 
hours artificially—although the policy is still a dangerous one 
from the inflationary standpoint. But wherever the employer 
cannot easily pass his costs along to other shoulders, the over- 
time penalty rates must discourage the utilization of workers 
beyond forty hours. If the government, retaining this penalty, 
then orders a forty-eight-hour week in certain sections, the 
effect of the order can be only to squeeze smaller marginal 
concerns up against the price ceilings, put them out of busi- 
ness, and force them to lay off their workers—unless the price 
ceilings are raised. The effect, in short, must be to bring either 
non-utilization of labor, or inflation. 

We are still utilizing labor much below the point of maxi- 
mum production. The latest figures published by the De- 
partment of Labor show an average week in manufacturing, 
including war industries, of only 44 hours. Non-durable goods 
industries are still operating on an average.of only 41.8 hours; 
retail trade is working 41.3 hours, and the building industry 
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is working only 37 hours, though all building at present in 
progress is supposed to be essential to the war. 

The average work week in Great Britain is 56 hours. If 
we adopted the British working week, we should achieve an 
increase in our average working man-hours of nearly 30 per 
cent. 

The present excessive restrictions should certainly be taken 
from the working week before we resort to compulsory labor 
service. It would be highly important also, from the stand- 
point of morale as well as from that of production, if the 
hundreds of “ feather-bed”’ and “ make-work” practices now 
prevailing should be suspended for the period of the war. 
Thurman Arnold has thrown the light of publicity on many 
of them: on union barriers against the use of spray guns for 
painting; on union efforts to prevent the use of prefabricated 
materials in building; on unions that require employers to 
hire a man who has nothing to do but to turn a switch on in 
the morning and off again at night. In wartime we cannot 
allow unions to force the employment of useless labor. We 
cannot allow them to restrict the use of materials and machines. 

Nobody can reasonably oppose union rules that merely safe- 
guard the worker against excessive burdens and excessive 
speed. But the kinds of rules I have just cited are the product 
of a depression psychology and of false economic theories. 
They spring from a desire to avoid any reduction in the num- 
ber of hours required to produce a particular result. In normal 
times, by depriving consumers of the benefits of improved 
technology, they retard economic progress. In total war, when 
skilled manpower falls far short of our needs, when maximum 
production is a question of survival, these practices become 
altogether inexcusable. 

Still a further way to increase the effective labor supply is 
to extend the use of incentive systems. These have often been 
opposed by labor in the past on the ground that they mean a 
speed-up or a stretch-out. But a speed-up to maximum pro- 
ductivity, if it does not injure health, is precisely what we 
want in wartime. There can be little objection to this if com- 
pensation is arranged so that the fruits of more efficient labor 
go to the worker. Such incentives are peculiarly necessary 
when hourly wages are frozen. They would mean higher wage 
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payments without inflation, because if properly devised they 
would not increase unit costs. 

In American discussions regarding overtime payments and 
the length of the working week, it is astonishing how little 
attention has been paid to the British system of “ payment by 
results”. Payment by results is a system of bonuses based 
on production above a specified amount. It is sponsored by the 
British government. The usual method of operating it is to 
pay a bonus for all work over and above a fixed hourly output. 
The bonus is sometimes paid for individual production, but 
where it is not feasible to determine this it is paid to groups 
or “ gangs” of workers. The British Ministry of Works and 
Planning attempts to have the principle applied to the maxi- 
mum extent possible. It is to operate only for the period of 
the war, unless it is continued by joint agreement. In no case 
is a worker under the scheme to receive less remuneration than 
he would receive for the same time worked under existing 
agreements. The British find that this system has had aston- 
ishing effects in increasing production. 

In discussing the subject of manpower I hope I have not 
disappointed anyone by not parading figures on total American 
labor supply, on how much this could be increased by taking 
more women or minors into the labor ranks, and so forth. I 
have not done this because I think such figures have a more 
limited usefulness than is generally supposed. Naturally we 
wish to increase the working force as much as possible, and to 
do it by whatever means seems most likely to be effective—by 
economic inducements, by moral suasion, and ultimately even 
by some forms of coercion. But statistics in this matter can 
easily be misleading. We cannot, for example, add up the 
number of women within certain age groups at present in 
homes, and count this as a potential net addition to the labor 
force. We cannot do so, if only because most of these women 
are already in the labor force. The work of cooking, cleaning, 
caring for children somehow has to be done. When women 
who have already been rather fully employed at housework go 
into factories, they may be working at a more essential occupa- 
tion or at a higher level of skill; but all of their employment 
cannot be considered a net addition to the working force. They 
are often merely doing one kind of work instead of another. 
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Calculations regarding the labor force, based on mere 
enumeration, are misleading also in that they pass over the 
enormously important question of skill. If dairy farmers lose 
expert hands, they may have great difficulty in replacing them. 
An inexpert or bungling worker may ruin a whole herd. This 
is merely one example out of hundreds that might be cited 
both in agriculture and in industry. Whenever a highly skilled 
worker or manager in an essential war employment is drafted, 
and turned into a buck private, his higher skill is being thrown 
away. He is being used at a lower level of skill where some- 
one else would do just as well. The raw statistics may look 
better; but nevertheless there has been a loss of manpower. 
Untrained youths are not a substitute for skilled farm hands. 
Unskilled labor is not a substitute in industry for skilled labor. 
These ought to be truisms; but many of the calculations pub- 
lished recently (from both government and private sources) 
regarding the size of the working force and its potentialities 
seem to overlook them completely. 

In counting our manpower, in brief, we must count it quali- 
tatively as well as quantitatively. In spite of training pro- 
grams, we are no doubt suffering losses on net balance in both 
respects. Men cannot be expected to master the skills that 
they have just acquired as well as the skills that they have 
practiced for years. It would be folly to deceive ourselves 
about this. Our enemies have the advantage of an earlier con- 
version of skills. But our basic industrial training and far 
higher degree of peacetime mechanization greatly simplify the 
American problem. The difficulties of our enemies are mount- 
ing much faster than our own. 
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REMARKS 


CHAIRMAN RANSOM: I am sure that we are grateful to Mr. Haz- 
litt. In many ways he has brought us face to face with the practical 
questions which arise in this urgent field. 

For many years, more years than I like to think about, we have 
read in magazines and newspapers of labor problems in the San 
Francisco area of the West Coast. A few days ago a close friend 
of mine, who is a trained industrial observer, came back from San 
Francisco, where he has been quite familiar with problems of em- 
ployer and employee, and he reported that he was amazed at the way 
in which the old-time bitterness and conflict had decreased, in fact, 
almost disappeared, in a newer teamwork, so far as organized labor 
and organized capital are concerned. 

We of the Academy are fortunate in having as our next speaker 
a man who has been a leading and influential figure in that happy 
change and who now is in an important position in Washington. 

Mr. Almon E. Roth is the President of the San Francisco Em- 
ployers’ Council which has done a statesmanlike job in this field. 
He is now one of the employer members of the National War Labor 
Board. Whatever we may think concerning the system on which 
that Board is organized—that of representation of employers, organ- 
ized labor and the public—I think that we all have sensed, and some 
of us have experienced at first hand, the complexity of the problems 
with which it is confronted and the sincerity and earnestness and 
concern for the war effort which have been manifest in its work. 
Whatever may be our appraisal of the action of the Board in indi- 
vidual cases or in its general trends, I say without hesitation that 
the people of the United States should appreciate the devotion which 
has led men like our next speaker to give, almost beyond endurance, 
their time and their thought to the difficult work of this pivotal 
national board. 

So it is with real pleasure, as we come to discuss ‘ Wage Policy 
and the Supply of Labor for War Industries”, that I am able to 
present to you Mr. Almon E. Roth, of San Francisco and the 
National War Labor Board. 


Mr. ALMON E, RotuH: I should like to say at the outset that I 
am not speaking officially as a member of the National War Labor 
Board but in my capacity as an American citizen who has spent the 
past six years in one of the toughest labor relations spots in the whole 
country, the first three years on the waterfront problems and more 
lately on the over-all problems of San Francisco. 
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I am glad to report that, largely through the organization of em- 
ployers and the matching of pressure against pressure in this game of 
collective bargaining, we have achieved some stability. 

Before I discuss the subject which has been assigned to me, I 
should like to say “amen” to what Mr. Hazlitt has said here con- 
cerning the sensible approach to this manpower problem which lies 
in the greater utilization of the men now working on each particular 
job. It is refreshing, Mr. Hazlitt, to hear somebody discuss the 
manpower problem who really gets down to some of the brass tacks, 
even though they may be ugly when you examine them in the light 
of what is actually going on in this country. If I seem to get off of 
my subject onto Mr. Hazlitt’s subject, it is only because I feel so 
strongly concerning the fact that we have not yet done in this coun- 
try what we should do to increase the output of the individual. That 
is such a sensible thing to do that I cannot understand why the 
public has not become aroused over our negligence in the matter. 
When you increase the output of the individual now on the job, you 
help solve the housing problem, you help solve the problem of super- 
vision, and you, of course, obviate the necessity of curtailing civilian 
enterprises. But I must get onto my subject and keep off Mr. Haz- 
litt’s. The subject that has been assigned to me is that of the wage 
policy of this country as it is related to the manpower problem. 


(Mr. Roth then read his prepared manuscript. ) 
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WAGE POLICY AND THE SUPPLY OF LABOR 
FOR WAR INDUSTRIES 


ALMON E, ROTH 
President, San Francisco Employers’ Council 
Employer Member, National War Labor Board 


i | NDER the provisions of the Stabilization Act of Octo- 
ber 2, 1942, no employer in this country can raise 
wages above the level prevailing on September 15, 

1942 without the approval of the War Labor Board. Up to 
the time of the passage of that act, the W.L.B. dealt merely 
with disputes between employers and unions. Since the pas- 
sage of that act, the Board has the responsibility of deciding 
whether any particular wage increase in this country, affecting 
in the total some 58,000,000 people, may be granted by em- 
ployers. 

In discussions concerning the probable case load which the 
administration of this act would develop, one labor member 
of the W.L.B. suggested that we could count on traditional 
employer resistance to wage demands to keep the case load 
down to a minimum. This viewpoint did not make allowance 
for two new factors which have recently operated to turn our 
normal employment relations topsy-turvy. Instead of tradi- 
tional employer resistance to wage demands, we now find em- 
ployer insistence on wage increases. The W.L.B. since the 
passage of the above act has received 27,693 applications for 
approval of wage increases. The vast majority of these, or 
approximately 72 per cent, are from employers. In an addi- 
tional 27 per cent of cases both employers and employees have 
joined. 

The two new factors which have wrought this change in the 
attitude of employers toward wage increases are (1) manpower 
shortages and (2) the shifting of labor costs from employers 
to taxpayers via the route of government contracts. It is 
only human for employers who find themselves confronted 
with labor shortages to employ wage increases as a means of 
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solving this problem, so long as the cost thereof can be passed 
on to the government. 

But even in civilian industries where the inc.eased cost of 
production cannot be passed on to the government, employers 
are resorting to wage increases as the only available means of 
holding or securing necessary workers. Faced with the alter- 
native of closing down their plants for a lack of workers or 
raising wages and taking a chance on the future, employers 
are choosing the latter alternative as the lesser of two evils. 

Unless some employers can obtain price relief, they will 
eventually be forced to go out of business because of the wage 
increases which they propose. Others who have reserves to 
draw upon will gamble on the future and take their chances 
on the post-war reduction of the abnormal wage levels which 
their own voluntary increases would create if approved. Asa 
matter of fact, this produces a paradoxical] situation — thou- 
sands of employers who fear inflation and who are opposed to 
it individually ask for wage increases the accumulative effect 
of which would most certainly be to create inflation in this 
country. As I said before, every employer thinks of this prob- 
lem from the standpoint of preserving his own business and 
does not think through to see where this program would lead 
us, if the War Labor Board should approve all these increases. 

As the problem of labor shortages becomes more acute, the 
pressure upon the War Labor Board for approval of wage 
increases, as a means of influencing the flow of manpower, will 
grow. In many communities, local representatives of the Man- 
power Commission have promoted this movement by advising 
employers to petition the War Labor Board for authority to 
increase wages as a means of securing essential labor. Per- 
sonally, that seems to me to be a lazy man’s way of doing a 
job, if I may be permitted to criticize another agency of the 
government. 

Because the War Labor Board thus far has been reluctant 
to approve wage increases on the sole ground that they are 
needed to attract or hold labor, very few applications for wage 
approvals are openly based on this ground. In most instances, 
such increases are sought on the ground that they are required 
to correct inequalities arising out of the fact that the petitioner’s 
wage rates are below the prevailing rates now being paid for 
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comparable work in the community or labor market area. Gen- 
erally speaking, it is quite apparent however that the moti- 
vating cause for asking approval of wage increases is not a 
new-born generosity on the part of the employer but his need 
for manpower. 

It would, however, be most unfair to deny wage increases 
to employees who may be suffering from real inequities merely 
because the employer’s underlying motive is to procure labor 
by means of wage increases. 

To put the matter another way, if the Board finds that wages 
should be increased to correct a gross inequity, it will not 
withhold approval merely because the employer’s motive is to 
solve his manpower problem. It follows that many increases 
actually do operate to influence the flow of manpower even 
though they are not approved on this ground. I mention this 
because you will undoubtedly hear of cases where it would 
appear that the increases were approved for the purpose of 
influencing manpower when, as a matter of fact, they were actu- 
ally based on inequities. 

The real problem in relating wage stabilization to man- 
power is found in cases where the sole reason for raising wages 
is to influence the flow of manpower. Let me give you a typi- 
cal case. Down in Atlanta we are about to build a great air- 
craft plant in an area where we have had a low wage level 
historically. It is absolutely essential to get that labor to build 
the airplanes, and the first thing that will happen will be for 
the employer to ask the Board to approve a rate which will 
draw to his plant men now engaged in other industries at lower 
rates. There probably never has been a plant in that com- 
munity of the character of an airplane plant. There may be 
no classifications in that community covering that particular 
job, and yet the inevitable effect of setting up that plant and 
bringing in a rate that might be paid in Los Angeles in the 
aircraft industry or in Detroit will be to draw the labor away 
not only from civilian enterprises but also from other essential 
enterprises like farming and transportation in that community. 

It is this type of case to which I desire to direct your special 
attention. Let us examine the problem from two aspects: first, 
the power of the War Labor Board to grant wage increases to 
influence the flow of manpower, and secondly, the advisability 
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of granting wage increases for this purpose in cases where the 
Board does have such power. 

The Wage Stabilization Act of October 2, 1942, provides 
that: 


Stabilization shall, so far as practicable, be on the basis of the levels 
which existed on September 15, 1942. The President may... provide for 
making adjustments with respect to wages and salaries, to the extent 
that he finds it necessary to aid in the effective prosecution of the war 
or to correct gross inequities. 


Subsequently, the President issued his Executive Order of 
October 3, 1942, which provides that the National War Labor 
Board shall not approve any increase in the wage rates pre- 
vailing on September 15, 1942 unless such increase is necessary 
to correct maladjustments or inequalities, to eliminate sub- 
standards of living, to correct gross inequities, or to aid in the 
effective prosecution of the war. 

The authority of the War Labor Board to grant wage in- 
creases for the sole purpose of influencing the flow of man- 
power rests upon the following phrase, necessary to aid in the 
effective prosecution of the war. 

So far, the Board has been very reluctant, as already indi- 
cated, to grant wage increases solely on this ground. In the 
statement of policy which it issued on November 6, 1942, the 
Board had this to say concerning the interpretation of this 
clause: 


Under Executive Order 9250, the National War Labor Board may 
approve any increase of the wage rates prevailing on September 15, 1942 
if such an increase is necessary “to aid in the effective prosecution of 
the war”. Every adjustment in September 15, 1942 wage levels that 
the Board may make will be, in its judgment, for a more effective prose- 
cution of the war. 

The National War Labor Board will not approve wage increases for 
the purpose of influencing or directing the flow of manpower. 

When in a particular case management and labor, in cooperation with 
the War Manpower Commission and other government agencies, have 
taken concerted action to solve a manpower need, the Board will consider 
a request in that case to correct whatever inequalities or gross inequities 
may then need correction. 


I may say that personally I do not think I would have gone 
along with that last qualification, but that is the policy of the 
Board today. 
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The leading case in which this policy has been applied is the 
non-ferrous metals case in which an increase of $1 a day was 
granted to mine workers in the Rocky Mountain area for the 
specific purpose of aiding in the solution of the manpower 
shortage in the copper industry. In its opinion in that case, 
the majority of the Board laid great stress upon the fact that 
this wage increase was part of a concerted plan by a number 
of agencies of the government to cure the very critical war 
production problem involved in the shortage of copper. The 
majority took this action however with considerable reserva- 
tion, as indicated by the following language in its decision: 


We have felt that this experiment must be tried. We have also felt 
that in the concerted plan referred to, the experiment has been surrounded 
by all possible safeguards....It has approved the recommendations in 
this case because it believes that to do so is necessary to the effective 
prosecution of the war. 


We have since had an opportunity to observe and appraise 
the results of this concerted plan by various government agen- 
cies under which the following steps were taken: 


1. Approval of an increase of $1 a day to miners by the 
War Labor Board. 

2. Deferment of production and maintenance workers. This 
deferment was not in the form of absolute deferment but merely 
a recommendation to the local boards to defer copper miners. 

3. Closing of gold mines. On October 8, an order was 
issued closing all gold mine operations with the hope that men 
employed in these mines would voluntarily transfer to the 
copper mines. Some 3,000 workers were displaced by this 
order, of which 1,100 transferred to the non-ferrous mines. 
It should be noted that this order carried no sanction which 
required the men to transfer to copper mining. 

4. Furloughing of soldiers with mining experience. Forty- 
three hundred soldiers were furloughed and referred to jobs in 
non-ferrous mines. 

5. Improved housing. Some 2,600 housing units were pro- 
grammed and 700 trailers were allocated to the Arizona dis- 
trict. 

6. Special transportation. Special arrangements were made 
to secure gasoline and tires for workers in the copper mines. 
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Transportation for some 4,800 workers to the non-ferrous mines 
was paid by the government. 

7. It was announced at the time the program was put into 
effect that the miners would be frozen to their jobs. It is 
doubtful whether any real freezing occurred owing to the 
absence of effective sanctions. Frankly, the freeze turned out 
to be a frost. 


This concerted program has unquestionably afforded some 
manpower relief to the copper industry. The wage increase of 
$1 a day undoubtedly contributed to the results but it is diffi- 
cult to evaluate the part which each of the various factors 
played in the whole program. 

The Industry Members dissented from the decision in the 
copper case on the ground that they did not believe that it is 
feasible for the War Labor Board to attempt piecemeal solu- 
tions of the over-all manpower shortage problem. I quote as 
follows from the Industry Members’ dissent: 


General MacSherry of the Manpower Commission stated at the panel 
hearings that the Pacific Northwest area, in which these mines and 
smelters are located, faces an immediate overall shortage of 100,000 men; 
that each of the critical industries in this area, comprising lumber, air- 
craft, shipbuilding, aluminum, mining, and smelting, is suffering from a 
labor shortage; that further curtailment of civilian industries will not 
solve the problem; that new supplies of labor are not coming into the 
area in sufficient quantity to provide substantial relief. The evidence 
before the panel further shows that there is a critical shortage of housing 
to take care of even the present labor supply. Under these circumstances, 
it would appear that a raise of wages in the mining and smelting 
industry or in any other of the industries in this area which compete 
for labor is not the answer to the manpower shortage. A raise of wages 
certainly will not create any new supply of manpower. It may affect 
the flow and counterflow of labor from one industry to another. If so, 
it merely adds confusion to confusion and decreases the efficiency and 
output of the available labor supply. If a wage increase in the mines 
should operate to hold the men in the mines or to cause them to return 
to the mines from other industries where they are now working, such 
wage increase would merely serve to aggravate the situation in these 
other industries. 


Since the copper decision, the Board has approved an in- 
crease of 92 cents an hour to beginners in the lumber industry. 
Notwithstanding the above actions, both these industries are 
still facing labor shortages. It is now suggested that further 
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wage increases should be granted in order to draw men into 
the woods and mines. Inasmuch as there still is an over-all 
labor shortage in the Pacific Northwest area, it is very doubt- 
ful whether additional wage increases would offer a solution 
to the problem. 

The War Labor Board is now considering another case 
which illustrates the impracticability of using wage increases 
as a solution of the manpower problem. An isolated essential 
war plant in the Tacoma area is in need of some 3,000 skilled 
mechanics. Only 400 men are available in the immediate area 
to fill these jobs. The prevailing rate for these skilled workers 
in the area is $1.55 an hour. The rate in the Seattle area is 
$1.75. It is now suggested that a rate of $1.75 be authorized 
in the Tacoma area. It is difficult, however, to see how such 
an increase would solve the problem. Men who are receiving 
$1.75 in the shipyards and aircraft plants at Seattle where they 
have transportation and housing facilities are not likely to go 
to new jobs at the same rate in a remote area with less ade- 
quate housing facilities. It was suggested that men might be 
recruited from the New York area where they receive $2.00 
per hour. In any event, it is apparent that transferring to 
Spokane men who are now required in Seattle will merely 
aggravate the labor shortages in the Seattle area and leave the 
over-all problem unsolved. 

In order to determine both the practicability and the neces- 
sity of wage increases as the solution of a specific manpower 
problem, the following tests should be applied to each situ- 
ation : 


1. Js there an available labor supply which would be at- 
tracted to the plant if wages were increased? Unless this is 
true, an increase of wages obviously would be a futile act. 
This was one of the big question marks in the copper case. 
Experience has shown that there were few workers in this area 
who were interested in leaving their higher paying jobs to 
work in the copper mines notwithstanding the $1 wage increase 
in these mines. In the Tacoma case above referred to, it is 
apparent that there are few available workers in the immediate 
area who can be drawn to the plant by any reasonable wage 
increases. 
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2. Are housing facilities and transportation available? If 
not, the men are not likely to move to the distressed plant where 
higher rates are offered, and, if they do, experience shows that 
they will not stay long. Again the result would be loss of time 
and effort. 

3. Would the shifting of labor to the distressed plant merely 
result in crippling another war plant? If so, we have not 
helped the over-all war effort but have merely interfered with 
it by dislocations which result in loss of time and effort due to 
turnover and change of residence. In the Tacoma case, it 
seems apparent that if wages were raised high enough to in- 
duce laborers to come to this war plant, it would be done 
largely at the expense of the shipyards and airplane plants 
which are in very great need of the same men. 

4. Is the present supply of labor now on the job being fully 
utilized? This last inquiry involves,an examination of hours 
of work, absenteeism, restrictions on output and the possibility 
of increasing production by wage incentives. Full utilization 
of labor would appear to be the most obvious and the first step 
which should be taken in any manpower program and yet, 
with the exception of the recent program for increasing hours, 
little has so far been done along this line. It seems incredible, 
at a time when we are suffering from acute shortages of labor, 
that the output of workers now on the job is still being cur- 
tailed by arbitrary rules which limit the amount of work which 
amanmay do. Yet in many industries, such restrictive rules 
and practices still prevail. For example, we could eliminate 
tremendous wastages of manpower in this country if we sus- 
pended the restrictions which specify the exact work which a 
craitsman may perform. In some of our largest shipyards 
where union rules prohibit a welder from doing his own burn- 
ing, the burners are occupied only approximately 15 per cent 
of their working time. If this rule were suspended, and weld- 
ers were allowed to do their own burning, we would save 85 
per cent of the productive time of burners which is now lost. 
In one yard where this rule has been suspended, the above 
savings have actually been accomplished. 


Whatever the solution to our vexing problem of manpower 
shortages may be, I am certain that it does not lie in competi- 
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tive bidding for labor by means of wage increases, for the 
obvious reason, as already indicated, that such bidding creates 
no additional manpower. On the contrary, the whipsaw proc- 
ess of bidding for labor has exactly the opposite effect. It 
actually results in a wastage of manpower by increasing losses 
due to turnover and absenteeism. It has been demonstrated 
that the higher the wages, the greater the turnover and rate 
of absenteeism. Shipbuilding and aircraft which are among 
the highest paid industries have experienced very high rates 
of turnover and absenteeism. Men who are moving about 
from one job to another in quest of higher wages or adventure 
are not working. Men who are earning two or three times 
their normal income are naturally prone to take time off for 
recreation and other purposes. Furthermore, the fact that a 
worker can readily get another job at a higher wage is not 
conducive to good discipline or high production, for a man 
who can get another job at a higher wage naturally is not 
worried too much about keeping the one he has. The demoral- 
izing effect of competitive bidding or of the use of wages to 
influence the flow of manpower is obvious. 

In the airframe case, it was urged that wages be raised to 
the levels of the pay in the shipyards in order to hold and 
procure necessary labor supply. 

The Board is now being urged to equalize wages in the 
lumber and copper industries with wages in shipyards and air- 
craft plants. 

If the Board were to yield to manpower pressures and depart 
from its present firm policy, against granting wages to influ- 
ence the flow of manpower, it would start a chain of adjust- 
ments which would inevitably result in inflation without solving 
our over-all manpower problem. The theory of equalization 
of rates would lead us to the inescapable conclusion that all 
wages paid in defense industries which face a shortage of labor 
must be raised to the highest wage paid in the area. No surer 
way of hastening disastrous inflation could be devised. 

It is also proposed that we adopt this plan on a grand scale 
by raising the wages of farm labor as a means of promoting 
the return of workers who have left the farms to go into in- 
dustry at higher rates. Even if we assume that farming can 
afford to pay rates which will be high enough to draw the 
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men back to the farms, the obvious result will be merely to 
create additional shortages in the industries. 

Even if all of the tests which I have suggested have been 
complied with in given situations, it would seem that wage 
increases are not the solution to the over-all problem of man- 
power shortages. 

We cannot solve our national manpower problem by “ rob- 
bing Peter to pay Paul,” by means of competitive wage 
increases which merely shuffle and reshuffle an inadequate 
over-all labor supply. 


REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 


CHAIRMAN RANSOM: We are very much indebted to you, Mr. 
Roth, for this vivid and very concrete discussion of our practical 
problems today. 

We had confidently expected that the Honorable Arthur Mac- 
Namara, the distinguished Director of the National Selective Service 
for Canada, would speak to us on the experience of Canada in ad- 
ministering its manpower. Unfortunately, in the last day or two, 
conditions have developed in the Montreal region, with respect to 
matters in Mr. MacNamara’s scope of duties, which make it impos- 
sible for him to leave Canada and come to New York. That, of 
course, is one of the hazards which we take when we invite and obtain 
the acceptance of so distinguished and important an officer of a gov- 
ernment outside the United States. 

Mr. MacNamara, however, had prepared his paper before this 
Montreal crisis developed. It is here, and it will be read to you by 
a man who might well speak in his own right, for he is a Canadian, 
formerly Deputy Commissioner of Labor for Canada, and both in 
Canada and in the labor movement in the United States he has been 
identified with important constructive achievements in this manpower 
problem. I hope that, in addition to reading Director MacNamara’s 
paper, he will, if he sees fit, supplement it with some observations 
of his own. It is my privilege to introduce Dr. Bryce Stewart. 
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ADMINISTERING MANPOWER IN CANADA 


ARTHUR MACNAMARA 
Director of National Selective Service for Canada 


Wie time will not permit a detailed analysis of the 


differences and similarities between Canada and the 

United States, it seems advisable to mention some 
of the more significant items in any such comparison as a back- 
ground against which you may consider Canada’s manpower 
policy. 

Like the United States, Canada is a federal union, but, be- 
cause there are only nine provinces as against forty-eight states, 
the opinion of each province probably carries a greater weight 
in determining federal policy than does that of any single 
state. As in the United States we have a constitutional division 
of legislative authority between the Dominion and the provin- 
cial governments but we do not have your American separation 
of powers between the legislative and the executive branch of 
government. 

In normal times, jurisdiction over matters of property and 
civil rights, which includes jurisdiction over employment con- 
ditions and related fields, belongs primarily to the provinces. 
Normally, the Dominion government has less jurisdiction in 
this field than your federal government now enjoys in the 
light of recent interpretations of your Constitution. This may 
be one of the reasons why Canada has less national labor legis- 
lation than the United States. It has no Wages and Hours 
Act, no National Labor Relations Act, and until recently had 
no Unemployment Insurance Act. I mention these since the 
Dominion government, therefore, had probably less administra- 
tive experience than your federal government in these fields 
which are so closely allied to manpower administration. 

In time of national emergency the Dominion has overriding 
power to take any measures necessary for the defense of Can- 
ada, and there is, therefore, little practical restriction on the 
wartime jurisdiction of the Dominion Parliament. By the War 
Measures Act, Parliament has delegated very broad authority 
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to exercise its wartime powers to the Governor in Council or 
Cabinet. Most of Canada’s wartime policies are expressed in 
Orders in Council comparable to your Executive Orders, passed 
by the Cabinet under this authority and simply tabled in Par. 
liament. Power is, therefore, somewhat more centralized in 
Canada than in the United States. This power is exercised, 
however, subject to democratic consent, since the members of 
the Cabinet, with one or two exceptions, are elected members 
of the House of Commons and must be prepared at any time 
to answer any question which any member cares to ask about 
government policy or administration. Unlike the President 
and his appointed Cabinet, the Prime Minister and his Cabinet 
have no fixed term of office, which they retain only as long as 
they can command a majority in the House of Commons. 
Consequently all government policy has to run the gauntlet of 
democratic review, in that disapproval of any major policy 
would necessitate the resignation of the government and, un- 
less the opposition could command a sure majority in the 
House, an appeal to the country in the form of a general 
election. 

Although Canada like the United States is a land of many 
peoples, the fact that we spring chiefly from two main stocks, 
French and British, somewhat complicates, although it also 
enriches, our political and social life. Our French Canadians, 
who constitute about one third of our population, differ in 
language and in many social and political attitudes from the 
majority of our population, and carefully guard the minority 
rights which have been guaranteed them by our Constitution. 
Every government policy must be framed with due regard to 
their special rights and their convictions. 

Canada is less highly industrialized than the United States. 
Its economy depends rather more than yours on agricultural 
and other primary products of its forests and mines. Whereas 
your war program called largely for industrial conversion and 
expansion, our war program called in greater degree for in- 
dustrial establishment and development. 

Finally Canada’s population is only about one twelfth of 
that of the United States and is spread rather sparsely over a 
strip about one hundred miles wide along our three-thousand- 
mile border. 
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All these factors have conditioned the development of man- 
power policy in Canada, which can be roughly divided into two 
periods, prior to and after the centralization of authority in 
National Selective Service in the Department of Labour. 

At the outbreak of the war the problem was that of unuti- 
lized manpower. During every month of 1939, although our 
statistics of unemployment like yours are not satisfactory, 
about 400,000 workers were unemployed, and from 500,000 to 
slightly more than 1,000,000 men, women and children were 
on direct relief. The first problem was to absorb this idle 
manpower in productive work. The recruiting of volunteers 
for the armed forces, and government expenditures for war 
materials and war construction began to take up this slack, but 
in the early months of the war it appeared that Canada’s con- 
tribution would take the form chiefly of food supplies and 
munitions rather than of armed forces, and that both men and 
supplies would be required in numbers that would not strain 
our resources. 

It was not until after the fall of France that we began to 
realize the desperate character of the war and the sacrifice it 
would demand. Without reviewing all the policies that began 
to develop shortly thereafter in the effort effectively to mobilize 
our resources, I shall mention only two major developments : 
the introduction of conscription and war emergency training, 
both dating from the summer of 1940. 

In June 1940, the National Resources Mobilization Act was 
passed authorizing the Governor in Council to require all Cana- 
dians to put their persons and property at the disposal of the 
state. A new Department of National War Services was estab- 
lished. Every person over sixteen years of age was required 
to register for national service, and keep the registrar-general 
notified of any change of address. In October men began to 
be called up at first for military training for limited periods, 
subsequently for military service for the duration. 

Canada’s armed forces consist primarily of volunteers, but 
the method of voluntary recruiting is supplemented by con- 
scription for service in Canada. Since a very large proportion 
of the draftees enlist for active service anywhere, either before 
or after their induction into the service, the net effect of our 
draft is not very different from yours. 
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Until December 1942, when it was transferred to the 
Department of Labour, the draft was administered by the De- 
partment of National War Services. Requisitions for given 
numbers of men are made by the Department of National 
Defence. These are distributed to thirteen divisional regis- 
trars, who proceed to call men from the national registration 
records, by designated age classes, for medical examination, 
Every physically fit man is then ordered to military service 
unless granted a deferment for occupational reasons. Appli- 
cations for deferment are denied or granted by thirteen boards, 
each consisting of a senior judge and two other responsible 
citizens of the community. Each application for deferment 
must be supported by the employer and, with the major excep- 
tion of agriculture to which | shall later refer, each is handled 
on an individual basis. The boards have lists of essential in- 
dustries and are assisted by special representatives of agricul- 
ture, labor and industry who are free to support or not support 
each application, but each case is handled on the basis of 
whether the man in question is in an essential war occupation 
and, if so, whether or how soon he can be replaced. With the 
one exception mentioned, there are no blanket exemptions 
either by industry or occupation. Employers have from almost 
the very beginning been free to submit plans for the orderly 
call-up and deferment of their employees, and individual appli- 
cations from employees of employers who have done so are 
considered in the light of such plans. These plans are cur- 
rently being developed into a program very closely resembling 
that of your manning and replacement schedules. 

Toward the end of 1940, the first over-all estimates of the 
country’s manpower requirements for the armed services, war 
production and essential civilian production were developed, 
and of course they are continually being revised in the light 
of changing conditions. These showed not only the obvious 
shortage of skilled workers but a threatening shortage of semi- 
skilled workers. This led to the development of the War 
Emergency Training Programme which was grafted on the 
existing administration for the training of unemployed youth. 
Under this program the Dominion, in codperation with the 
provinces, made use of all the facilities of vocational and 
technical schools for the pre-employment training of semi- 
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skilled workers. Trainees are paid subsistence allowances while 
attending classes, which run from two weeks to six months but 
generally last about six weeks. Most of them are trained at 
the specific request of employers who agree to employ them at 
the satisfactory completion of the course. Under the program, 
training in vocational school classes is given also for tradesmen 
in the armed services, part-time training is given for employed 
workers, training within industry in plant schools or otherwise 
is promoted and a start has been made in the training of fore- 
men. Nearly 200,000 trainees have been enrolled since the 
program started, proportionately equivalent to about 2,400,000 
in the United States. In 1942 Parliament passed the Voca- 
tional Training Coordination Act, putting the Dominion- 
Provincial Programme on a permanent basis, which may make 
it a powerful instrument of post-war rehabilitation and recon- 
struction. Already nearly 1,200 discharged soldiers are en- 
rolled in rehabilitation classes. 

At the cost of interrupting the chronological sequence, it 
may be advisable here to mention related phases of our pro- 
gram. Asa contribution to better utilization of labor and im- 
proved personnel policies, early in 1942 the government in 
coéperation with seven universities sponsored short, practical 
courses in personnel management. Ten such courses of four 
weeks’ duration have been given with over 500 students. Most 
of the instructors and substantially all the students are actually 
engaged in employment and personnel work, and the courses 
have helped to broaden the understanding and application of 
sound principles in this field.* 


1 All of the footnotes to Mr. MacNamara’s paper are Dr. Stewart's inter- 
polations. His comment at this point was: 

In discussions of this matter of manpower shortage, we hear a great deal 
about the shortage of skilled labor or of semiskilled labor, but we seldom 
hear about the dearth of supervisory help. If you visualize for a moment 
the expansion of a plant of 3,000 to 10,000 and calculate the call for more 
supervisors, you begin to realize just where the most serious labor bottle- 
neck is. So there is an immediate need for the training of foremen, super- 
visors and technicians, and also, of course, for personnel workers. Today, 
one has ten demands for every qualified personnel worker available. 

In Canada, as in Great Britain, it has been necessary to provide at govern- 
ment expense training in these fields. It is very interesting to me to see a 
lifelong trade unionist like Ernest Bevin standing before his people—paren- 
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To help to maintain the supply of doctors and dentists for 
military and civilian purposes and of engineers and scientists 
for the armed forces and the war industries, the Dominion, in 
codperation with most of the provinces, makes loans or grants 
to promising university students who might otherwise find it 
impossible to complete their courses because the acceleration 
of courses leaves them little opportunity to work their way 
through. Nearly 2,000 students received such assistance last 
year. 

By the end of 1940 the reserve of unemployed labor had 
almost dwindled away. As men left industry and agriculture 
for the armed services and war contracts expanded and multi- 
plied jobs, a great shifting of labor began. Employers began 
to complain of their difficulty in securing skilled workers and 
began to compete with one another by offers of constantly in- 
creased wages. Many mistakes of course were made. Em- 
ployers often tried to recruit and train young workers, only to 
find after a few months that they would be called or would 
volunteer for the armed services. All of us had our sights set 
too low. Most employers at this stage, for example, refused 
to believe that they would ever find it necessary to replace men 
by women. But Canada’s war effort continued to expand with- 
out any serious dislocation of other activities by the natural 
and almost automatic turnover of labor in search of better jobs. 
There was no central authority directing the movement, no 
master plan, although conscription and training for war in- 
dustry had begun. 

This process continued through 1941, which was marked 
chiefly by a crystallization of our wartime economic policy of 
wage and price control supplemented by increasingly heavy 
taxation, an increased drive for savings and the beginning of 
consumer rationing to check inflation. During this year there 
were, however, two important developments relating to man- 


thetically, trade unionists are sometimes a little bit skeptical about personnel 
work—and saying, “Let’s have more personnel workers”, and using the 
taxpayers’ money to find them. That is to me a very interesting development, 
and I would make the guess that before very long in this country you will 
have to face up with this problem. Indeed, several universities in the United 
States are already, without government sponsorship, trying to speed up 
training in personnel work. 
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power. The first was the establishment of the Wartime Bureau 
of Technical Personnel, a specialized employment service for 
engineers, scientists and other professional technicians, set up 
to avert shortages in, and contribute to the better allocation of, 
such essential personnel. Administered by the Department of 
Labour in codperation with the professional societies, it was at 
first simply a facility offered to those who wished to use its 
services. Gradually it developed into an agency for the con- 
trol of such personnel under regulations which set the pattern 
in some degree for general manpower policy. 

The second was the establishment under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, which was passed after the necessary constitu- 
tional amendment in 1940, of a national employment service. 
This constitutes the indispensable agency for the administra- 
tion of any manpower policy and it would have been useless to 
formulate policy until there was a reasonable prospect that it 
could be administered successfully. A special effort was made, 
therefore, to develop the employment service. In 1940 there 
had been only 75 such offices with a staff of about 425, oper- 
ated by the provinces with a Dominion subsidy. By March 
1942, the offices numbered I11 with a staff of nearly 1,500. 
Today the staff is nearly 4,500. On the work of these offices 
the whole success of our manpower policy depends. 

In March 1942, following a series of special studies in the 
summer and fall of 1941, the manpower or National Selective 
Service policy was first announced and began to be applied in 
a series of gradual steps roughly in pace with the develop- 
ment of employment offices. I shall pass over these inter- 
mediate steps and summarize the program as it now operates. 

There has been first a considerable centralization of admin- 
istrative authority. Previously the armed services conducted 
their recruiting campaigns, the Department of National War 
Services called up men for compulsory military service, the 
autonomous Unemployment Insurance Commission did a cer- 
tain amount of civilian placement through its employment 
offices, employers and employees were free to hire and fire and 
quit as they liked, and the Department of Labour handled 
war emergency training, industrial relations and other related 
aspects of the problem. The employment offices and draft 
boards have been transferred to the Department of Labour, 
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and, except for voluntary recruiting, in some phases of which, 
particularly as to women and technical officers, the Department 
helps, all authority is centralized in the Director of National 
Selective Service, supervised by the Minister of Labour.” 

The regulations which embody policy are enacted by the 
Governor in Council or Cabinet on the advice of its Sub- 
committee on Manpower, generally on recommendation of the 
Minister of Labour. He in turn is advised as to both policy 
and administration by the National Selective Service Advisory 
Board without the approval of which no major step has yet 
been taken. This board consists of senior civil servants repre- 
senting the departments most directly interested in manpower— 
Defence, Munitions and Supply, Agriculture, Labour, Finance, 
and the Wartime Prices and Trade Board—five representatives 
of organized employers and five of organized labor, and a 
representative of organized farmers. This board serves as a 
two-way channel. It brings to bear on questions of policy the 
viewpoints and interests of those most directly affected and 
conveys back to them the requisite explanations of policy for 
coérdinated application. 

Under the Director of National Selective Service there are 
five main branches. The Employment Service Branch, oper- 
ating through five regional superintendents and 111 local offices, 
administers the major civilian regulations. The Armed Ser- 
vices Branch, operating through thirteen mobilization or draft 
boards, administers call-up for compulsory military service. 
Together the Research and Labour Supply Branches prepare 
estimates of manpower requirements and develop special sub- 
sidiary programs as required. Finally, the Welfare and Re- 
lated Services Branch promotes the establishment of day 
nurseries for the children of working mothers and handles 


2 Dr. Stewart: What we have finally come to realize in Canada, as they 
realized in Great Britain from the outset, is that manpower is labor whether 
it is going into the armed services or whether it is in the professions. It 
needs to be considered as a unit. Policy should be centralized, while admin- 
istration.in the field, as far as possible, should be decentralized. Today the 
Minister of Labour of Canada, like the Minister of Labour in Great Britain, 
tells some pretty important people, who would not consider themselves labor, 
just what they shall do in order to be most useful. 
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other welfare problems growing out of the increased employ- 
ment of women. 

The heart of the policy is a schedule of labor priorities with 
steadily increasing control over the movement and allocation 
of labor. 

In codperation with the Department of Munitions and Supply 
which is responsible for war production and the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board which is concerned with civilian 
supply, every industry was first classified as having very high, 
high, low or no labor priority. The classification has just been 
extended to every employer or establishment, with some fur- 
ther refinements, such as differing priorities for male and 
female labor. Every employment office therefore knows the 
labor priority of every employer in its area and uses it to deter- 
mine where labor should be referred. 

With few exceptions, all industrial and commercial employ- 
ers and employees are required to use the employment offices. 
No employee can quit or be fired without giving or receiving 
seven days’ notice of separation, a copy of which goes to the 
employment office. Provision is of course made for a reduced 
period of notice by permission of the local employment man- 
ager or selective service officer in special circumstances. 

No employer may interview or engage any worker and no 
worker may seek or accept work unless he has a permit from 
the local employment office. This permit is given to a worker 
only if he presents his copy of the notice of separation or shows 
that he was not previously employed or was employed in one 
of the few occupations to which the regulations are not appli- 
cable. Permits to seek employment may be restricted as to 
duration, locality, industry, occupation or even to specified em- 
ployers. Except anonymously in the name of Selective Ser- 
vice, employers cannot advertise for help and must requisition 
all their required labor from the employment offices. 

These controls, it should be noted, are flexible. At the out- 
set a very large proportion of permits to seek employment were 
open or unrestricted. As employers began to report their 
vacancies more adequately and as the employment officers 
began to understand the employers’ requirements and their 
place in the scale of labor priorities, the controls were tight- 
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ened and the permits are increasingly assignments to specific 
employers. 

Special arrangements apply to agriculture which amount to 
a block allocation to agriculture of all workers normally em- 
ployed there in March 1942. Since that date, although agri- 
cultural workers could move freely from farm to farm, none, 
except for short-term employment in related seasonal indus- 
tries, could seek or accept employment outside agriculture with- 
out a permit from a selective service officer. Such permits are 
issued only in special circumstances, except for long-term 
seasonal employment when farm work is slack. 

This was coupled with the provision that all workers em- 
ployed in agriculture or related seasonal industries in March 
1942 would be entitled to indefinite postponement from com- 
pulsory military service, unless it could be shown that they 
were not essential to agriculture. These agricultural workers 
are presumed to be essential unless they are proved otherwise. 
Workers who returned to agriculture after March 1942 are en- 
titled to claim postponement on the basis of their essentiality, 
but the burden of proof rests on them. 

The steady drain of agricultural manpower to the forces 
and the war industries has thus been checked. Through the 
operation of the permit and priorities system the employment 
offices are steadily redirecting all other labor to its most essen- 
tial uses. In this redirection major reliance is placed on volun- 
tary compliance but the possibility of compulsion remains 
always in the background. 

Any unemployed person may be ordered to accept suitable 
employment and any partially employed person may be ordered 
to accept suitable full-time employment. For a period of six 
months after acceptance of such compulsory employment the 
employee may not quit or be laid off without official permis- 
sion. Further than that, any employed person whose age class 
has been called for military service but who has been found 
physically unfit may be compelled to accept any other employ- 
ment. The Minister of Labour may order any employer or 
group or class of employers to terminate the employment of 
any such person or group or class of such persons or forbid 
them to retain them in employment without a special permit. 
These powers have been exercised only in special cases so far, 
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but we contemplate, as I shall explain in a moment, their more 
extensive use in the near future. 

Here is our general situation. Since 1939 our armed forces 
have grown from about 10,000 to about 700,000, the American 
equivalent of about 8,000,000. Employment in our munitions 
industry has expanded from practically nothing to well over 
1,000,000, of whom a quarter, a steadily increasing proportion, 
are women. Despite a loss of manpower, perhaps as high as 
400,000, agricultural production has been tremendously in- 
creased and diversified. The shifts implied in this are evident 
since the total number in the armed services or at work has 
increased since 1938 by only slightly more than one million. 

One third of all male Canadians aged 19 to 45 have enlisted 
in the armed services; slightly over two thirds of the total 
population aged 16 to 65 are in the armed services or at work. 
We begin therefore to approach the peak of our war effort and 
have begun to exhaust our last manpower reserves. 

Our present plans through March 31 of next year call for 
a net increase of over 160,000 men for the armed services, 
agriculture and war production. Of these only a small number 
can be obtained from those now temporarily unemployed. Ten 
thousand will come from a decrease in male students, another 
45,000 from the natural increase in the population of military 
or working age. For the balance there is no other possible 
source than the curtailment of less essential industries and 
services. A net increase of 87,000 women is also required for 
the armed services and war production. A reduction of female 
students and the natural increase of population of working age 
in urban centers will probably furnish about 42,000. That 
means 45,000 women will have to enter the armed services and 
essential employments from homemakers and other women not 
now at work in urban centers. The figures I am giving are 
net figures. To take one man into the armed forces may now 
necessitate replacing him with a man not eligible for military 
servie~. replacing him in turn with a woman, replacing her with 
anothe. woman, and so on through a series of shifts till we 
reach a point at which replacement is not needed.® 


8Dr. Stewart: England went through that same evolution. They started 
to replace men workers with women workers. Then they found that so- 
called mobile women workers could be shifted to some other part of the 
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We are confident that we can meet our requirements for 
female labor with little difficulty, since last year we increased 
the number of women in war production by about 200,000, 
and there are many centers in Canada with a surplus of women 
known to be willing to work. 

Our serious shortage is now of able-bodied men for the 
armed services, agriculture, logging, mining and other heavy 
work. To meet the requirements of agriculture both for year- 
round workers and seasonal workers, we are codperating with 
provincial departments of labor, education and agriculture. 
Through a series of local committees we are estimating the 
demand for labor and encouraging the best distribution of 
existing farm labor. To increase the supply of year-round 
labor it will be necessary to use compulsion, although we count 
on meeting the seasonal demands by special programs of organ- 
izing students and others in seasonal farm services forces.* 

Apart from the day-to-day operations of the employment 
service which is diverting the normal turnover of labor to more 
essential uses, we plan to meet our most pressing needs for 
heavy labor by a compulsory squeeze. If we think of our 
supply of labor as represented by a pile ranging from those in 
the most essential occupations at the top to the least essential 
at the bottom, we shall squeeze it at both ends. 

In the essential industries, plans for the orderly release of 
men for the armed services and for their replacement, reviewed 


country at a point of need; so they replaced them with the immobile women 
workers, that is, the household women who could come in for part of the 
day. With three homemakers coming in three hours, you might get a day’s 
work. So you proceed, as you learn, from one type of labor to another. 


4Dr. Stewart: This point about compulsion is a moot question. The 
policy in the United States to date, nominally at least, is voluntary; no 
compulsion is to be exercised. In Great Britain, and to an increasing degree 
in Canada, we have found it necessary and more efficient to resort to com- 
pulsion. The British people take the position, “How do we know where 
we are wanted? Who knows but the government whether I should be in a 
shipyard or in a tank plant or in the armed services?” So they say, “ You 
tell us, and we will do it.” 

In Canada, that British position is coming more and more to the fore. 
Despite much that is being printed in the newspapers these days that any 
course other than a voluntary one would be “slavery”, I suspect that you 
will rely less and less upon the voluntary principle. 
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and approved where necessary by local or industrial commit- 
tees, will force the release of available men. At the other end, 
in the less essential occupations, not only will men be called for 
military service in the regular routine, but substantial numbers 
of those found unfit or who have previously been found unfit 
will have to be released by their employers and required to 
take available essential work.5 If this proves to be in agri- 
culture, as we expect in many cases, the difficulty arising from 
the fact that agricultural wages are so much lower than indus- 
trial wages will be met by pointing out that each such man 
will earn at least as much as in the army. If this is not suffi- 
ciently persuasive, we can fall back not only on our regular 
penalties of fine or imprisonment for recalcitrants, but on the 
authority to assign them, as we may conscientious objectors, to 
alternative service work camps for forestry and similar projects 
at a nominal wage of fifty cents per day. 

I have ignored many of the details of our regulations—the 
inevitable exceptions, the provision of traveling expenses, sep- 
aration allowances and other special allowances to encourage 
workers to accept distant jobs, the right given to workers who 
are transferred to more essential jobs to claim reinstatement 
without loss of seniority in their old jobs when the more 
essential work is finished, the establishment of day nurseries, 
special provisions applicable to engineering and science stu- 
dents and to technical personnel, the control of emigration by 
labor exit permits, etc. I have tried to indicate the broad out- 
lines of our policy and program. These may be summed up 
in the following phrases: democratic formulation of policy in 
consultation with the interests affected, centralization of author- 
ity in one department but increasing decentralization of day- 
to-day administration in the field, the establishment and refine- 
ment of a schedule of labor priorities, an effort to balance the 


5Dr. Stewart: We have just come to this position in Canada, that if a 
man is not in Tunisia today, because of defective vision, he should not be 
exempted from service, where he is most needed, on the civilian front. The 
mere accident that he did not go into military service creates no presumption 
that he can go anywhere in Canada he likes, in order to secure what wages 
he pleases. We now take the position, first of all, that men of military age, 
who are not in the service, shall be directed to the place of greatest need 
as the government may decide. 
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requirements of the armed forces, agriculture, war industry 
and civilian industry, the control of employment through em- 
ployment offices which divert the movement of labor in accord- 
ance with the schedule of labor priorities so far as possible on 
the basis of voluntary compliance, special effort to recruit 
women and to train both men and women toward higher skills, 
all supplemented as necessary by the exercise of compulsion 
with special reference to combing men unfit for military service 
but otherwise reasonably able-bodied out of less essential in- 
dustries and their compulsory transfer to more essential em- 
ployments. 

We have felt our way slowly, are still feeling our way. Our 
routine operations are always being supplemented by special 
programs to meet special situations. We have met, and in fact 
surpassed, all objectives to date. We shall continue to do so 
at the cost of increasing strain. 


REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 


CHAIRMAN RANSOM: We are glad to have Director MacNamara’s 
paper, and we are obliged to you, Dr. Stewart, for coming here and 
reading it. 

In behalf of the Academy I thank the speakers of the afternoon 
and I thank you all for your attendance and your interest and your 
questions.* 


* Space limitations make it impossible to print in these Proceeprncs the 
discussion by several members who spoke from the floor.—Eb. 
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Great Britain, in recognition of his inspiring 


contributions to the fight for human freedom. 
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PART III 


PRESSING THE FIGHT FOR FREEDOM 


INTRODUCTION * 


ELIOT WADSWORTH, Presiding 
Former Assistant Secretary of The Treasury 


A T this concluding session of the semi-annual meeting 
of the Academy, I want to thank the speakers who 
participated in the morning and afternoon sessions. 

Their interesting papers will be published in due course in 

our PROCEEDINGS which constitute an interesting record of the 

changing political and economic problems confronting this 
country in the years since the Academy held its first meeting. 

I am not going to read all the titles of past meetings, but they 

suggest the ups and downs of our national economy. 

Today our subject is manpower. Only a few years ago we 
were discussing the question of how to spread the work. If 
we look back to the last war, we were concerned with such 
problems as how to consolidate the peace, what to do with the 
League of Nations, how to control inflation, how to stabilize 
foreign exchange, how to promote world trade. Similar prob- 
lems compel our attention today, for the present war has so 
disrupted our economy that we must once again strive to pre- 
serve those things which only a short generation ago seemed 
permanent. 

Our particular subject this evening is “ Pressing the Fight 
for Freedom”. Could anything be more comprehensive than 
that? It reminds us that, though the fight for freedom from 
a military point of view may end in a reasonably short time in 
the foe’s unconditional surrender, we must also think of that 


* Opening remarks at the Third Session of the Semi-Annual Meeting. 
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fight in terms of what will be done after unconditional sur- 
render. How shall we make sure once more of the freedoms 
that we have all enjoyed for years in this country? We have 
already given up some of them, and we are ready to give up 
many more. We are no longer free agents, any of us, and we 
do not expect to be. Freedom, as we knew it, is temporarily 
limited by the one great object of winning the war. But we 
shall be discussing various phases of the fight for freedom 
long after the military conflict is won. 

Our first speaker is well known in this company. He has 
spoken here three times in the past. Most of his life has been 
devoted to public service—with the commission that helped to 
negotiate the Treaty of Versailles, with the League of Nations, 
as an adviser concerning post-war reparations. In 1937 he 
was elected to Parliament from Oxford. It is a great pleasure 
to be able to present him once more to a meeting of the 
Academy. Sir Arthur Salter! [Applause] 
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SIR ARTHUR SALTER, K.C.B., M.P. 


with the Academy, after what is now an interval of more 

than a decade; and the more because it is the tradition 
of the Academy that questions of general international interest 
should be discussed without the entanglement of political con- 
troversies, and that those who speak should do so not as official 
spokesmen but in their personal capacity. I am going to ask 
you to exempt me this evening from the handicaps of official 
position, and if I am guilty of any indiscretion (don’t let me 
encourage you too much—lI do not intend to commit any) to 
regard the indiscretion as mine and not more than mine. 

It has been my fate in two great wars to be associated with 
the contro] of merchant shipping, and my fortune in both wars 
to visit this country in relation to that task. In this war, as in 
the last, more even than in the last, shipping has been a cen- 
tral factor—perhaps even the central factor, because it is the 
most precarious of the links that bind together the effort of the 
United Nations. We are now fighting a war not only across 
one ocean but across two. The last war was essentially an 
Atlantic and European war. This war is global. The losses 
have been greater; the sea lanes to protect more widely dis- 
persed ; the means of protection proportionately less adequate. 
This country must send its armed strength across the sea. 
Russia’s contact with the enemy is by land, but she imports by 
sea no inconsiderable part of the weapons she uses against him. 
We in Britain both send our strength across the sea, and import 
many of the resources on which it depends. And it is of course 
one of China’s principal handicaps in her fight against Japan 
that the sea lanes and seaports to receive ships are not now 
open to her. 

Progress in our fight for freedom thus depends upon ship- 
ping. How do we stand? 

There are some facts about the shipping position that cannot 
be given with precise detail. It would certainly assist the 
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enemy to assess the value of the different tactics and technique 
he employs in particular operations if he knew exactly, week 
by week, how many ships have been sunk. For that reason 
there has been no regular and comprehensive publication of 
ship losses for nearly two years. 

Nevertheless, I think it is possible to give an account of the 
shipping position, which as a general picture would not be 
substantially changed if all the facts now withheld were 
known. The main facts required to assess shipping as a factor 
in the war are these. Until the late summer of last year we, 
the United Nations, were losing more than we were building. 
Since then we have been steadily, month by month, building 
more than we have been losing. Our net gain in this period 
has been well over two million tons. Even last month, which, 
as Colonel Knox has just announced, was a particularly bad 
one, we built more than we lost. The gains we are now making 
represent no great reduction in the sinkings, but rather an 
amazing, indeed miraculous, shipbuilding effort, especially in 
this country. 

That is one side of the truth, but unhappily there is another. 
We are gaining—but there is a large deficit to make up. Our 
protective measures are improving—but the enemy’s effort has 
also increased, and we must, I fear, expect heavy losses this 
summer. It will be a close and bitter struggle. I am confident 
that, with the output of American yards, we shall continue to 
build more than we lose. But—and this is the crucial point— 
our shipping resources are not increasing as rapidly as the 
armed forces and their equip.aent that need to be transported. 
The great and rapidly increasing armed strength of America, 
in men and in weapons, requires transport and there is danger 
of not getting it as quickly as it could be used—not getting it 
to the enemy therefore as quickly as it is available. 

That is how shipping affects the fight for freedom. If we 
could not transport across the seas we could not win; but that 
is not the issue on which we need be seriously in doubt. The 
real question in issue is not whether shipping shortage will 
prevent us winning, but whether it will postpone the date of 
victory—and therefore increase immeasurably the cost in human 
suffering. That is the inducement to all of us concerned with 
shipping to do our utmost; to those who sail ships, who manage 
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ships, who protect ships—and to all the public who as con. 
sumers can relieve the strain on ships by economizing on the 
use of imported goods. 

The burden of course rests first upon the merchant seamen, 
whose cool and constant courage day by day, and for twenty- 
four hours of every day, on every sea, in every season, under 
every condition of attack, may challenge comparison with the 
courage of any of our armed services. It falls next upon the 
personnel of the navies—who have some things up their sleeve 
of which we have great hope for the future. 

But one part of the task of dealing with the shipping prob- 
lem, though one part only, falls to those who manage and 
control ships. I would like to tell you a little of what your 
country and mine are doing, jointly, as a contribution to this 
task. We have a combined Anglo-American organization for 
pooling shipping—up to a point. It is important to realize 
what this is, and what it is not. There is no single pool of 
shipping in the sense that there is a single combined authority 
which directs and manages all the ships of the United Nations. 
The British government continues to manage and control Brit- 
ish ships and to allot them to British services; the American 
government does the same for American ships and services— 
except where the common interest requires a different alloca- 
tion, or combined use yields an economy. Those are two 
limited, but very important, exceptions. Let me illustrate them. 

We have more passenger vessels than you. You have there- 
fore been transporting American troops to a very considerable 
extent in British vessels (no one living in New York can, I 
think, fail to know that these include some of the finest pas- 
senger ships in the world) ; and we, on the other hand, have 
needed, on an even larger scale, your cargo vessels to supple- 
ment ours for British supplies. Incidentally I may remark that, 
in both cases, the passenger ships you have had from us, 
and the cargo vessels we have had from you, have been ex- 
changed without payment and, as far as we could possibly 
determine, in accordance with our respective needs. 

But it is not only in allocation from one country to another 
that combined action has been necessary. It is equally re- 
quired for combined management in some important services. 
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I will illustrate this by describing the most important econ- 
omy that has, I think, ever been achieved by the combined 
use of large fleets. It is common knowledge that since last 
summer large numbers of American troops have been going 
across to the British Isles. This has, of course, required not 
only passenger ships to carry the men, but cargo ships to carry 
their stores and weapons. Simultaneously there has been a 
big stream of British ships carrying the food and raw materials 
that we need to sustain our war effort. Now it so happens that 
the American cargoes, including such things as trucks, have 
been bulky in relation to their weight; while the British cargoes, 
including steel and grain, have been heavy in relation to the 
space they occupy. If the two services had been dealt with 
separately, the American ships would have been filled up with- 
out having enough weight to bring them down to their safety 
marks; and the British ships would have been weighted down 
to their marks but left with a lot of empty space. There would 
have been one big stream of ships, full but with waste weight- 
carrying capacity; and another big stream of ships, with as 
much weight as they could carry but partly empty. By com- 
bining the two, by putting British steel in with the light but 
bulky American equipment in the American ships; and Amer- 
ican trucks in combination with the heavy British cargoes in 
British ships, we have been able to load both the American 
and British ships “full and down”. They have carried to- 
gether a great deal more than the two fleets could have carried 
separately — and we have thus effected a great and much 
needed economy. 

I have talked about our shipping work, not only because I 
think that at this moment it has some interest in itself in rela- 
tion to the fight for freedom, but because in two respects at 
least it suggests some conclusions that are important for the 
other tasks which confront us. 

In the first place the combined shipping organization is, I 
think, more effective because it confines itself to the kind of 
work which can be done better by combined action than by 
separate national administrations. If we had tried to set up a 
new combined authority for all shipping work—for example to 
arrange the discharging and loading facilities in British and 
American ports—I am sure that we should have done the work 
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less efficiently than the two national administrations, each act- 
ing within its own territory; and in so failing, and dispersing 
our strength, we should have become impotent for the tasks for 
which combined action is essential. 

In the second place, I think our shipping experience gives a 
very good example of the fact that, for some tasks, combined, 
international, administration is absolutely necessary in the com- 
mon interest. Nothing but a complex, constant and careful 
coérdination of the programming and loading of American and 
British ships could possibly have secured that most necessary 
economy to which I have referred in the use of the two mer- 
cantile marines in the North Atlantic. 

This affords, I think, an appropriate transition to the other 
tasks that will face us not only in, but after, the war. It is, I 
suggest, very significant that in recent months there has been 
a great increase in the public attention devoted to the problems 
of after the war or to those which will start before hostilities 
end but are not immediately associated with the central war 
effort. A food conference in America, and a refugee conference 
in Bermuda, have just been announced. Relief and rehabili- 
tation are being actively discussed. Two currency plans have 
just been announced in this morning’s papers. Future domestic 
policy, both here and in the United Kingdom, is being eagerly 
canvassed. You will recall, for example, a notable speech by 
the British Prime Minister which was broadcast a little over 
a week ago. 

All this, and much else, indicates a great increase of general 
interest in what is coming after the war. Perhaps it also indi- 
cates that those who are in charge of the policy of the United 
Nations feel that we have reached a stage in our struggle which 
makes it worth while to give a larger proportion of our atten- 
tion to the goal at which we are aiming. Perhaps they feel 
that we are getting past the “end of the beginning” and are 
able to glimpse the “ beginning of the end ’’—though at best 
it is only the beginning of the end, and a long and bitter 
struggle still lies ahead, with—for some of us—the bitterest 
sacrifices still to suffer. Anyhow, it is certainly a good thing 
to begin working on these more distant tasks ahead, if we can 
do so without diverting our eyes from the central task of win- 
ning a war that is certainly not yet won. 
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I cited a shipping instance to illustrate why combined action 
is essential in war. I would like to cite another to illustrate 
why it will equally be necessary when hostilities end. This 
country alone, in this year alone, is building about a quarter 
of all the ocean tonnage the world possessed when the war 
began. But a ship in peacetime has a much longer life than 
four years—and there is also the building of Great Britain, 
Canada and other countries to take into account. It is obvious 
that, when the war ends, shipbuilding capacity will exceed by 
many times—shall we say at least ten times—what the normal 
purposes of peace—the replacement of worn-out and obsoles- 
cent ships—require. Supposing, when war ended, that we sud- 
denly cut clean away from all combined controls and had no 
concerted policy. Think of the differences in price levels, the 
vast numbers of people engaged in a form of production for 
which there would be no markets. What kind of chaos, cut- 
throat competition, and disastrous unemployment must result! 

Let me briefly recall the spheres in which concerted policy 
and combined action will be needed. First—and most impor- 
tant of all—the problem which forms the subject now of a 
number of resolutions before the Senate: that of securing the 
peace of the world, and restraining the aggressor, by collective 
action. Then there are problems of relief and rehabilitation; 
of readaptation of our production to peace needs and in rela- 
tion to the world’s peace markets ; of securing within the sphere 
of currency and investment policy, and of commercial policy, 
a sufficient framework of common guiding principles to avert 
disastrous quarrels between nations. 

In regard to all these there are a few reflections, born of the 
experience of two wars and the two decades between them, 
that you will perhaps allow me to put before you. 

The first is this. If I had to select one single conclusion 
from the past as the most important for the future, I should 
say, “ Whatever purpose we, as United Nations, set out to 
achieve, let us above all make sure not only that we have an 
appropriate machinery, but that it is equipped with sufficient 
power for its task.” Power, rooted in the will and purpose of 
the supporting countries, power expressing itself, where neces- 
sary, in physical force, is absolutely vital. 
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You often hear people speaking of the conflict between 
“might and right”. I think that is a false issue—a danger- 
ously misleading dichotomy. The real issue is between the 
might that is at the service of the good, and might that is at 
the service of evil. For if the right, if any idealism, however 
noble and however sincere, is unable to attract sufficient physi- 
cal force to overbear the opposing force of those who resist it, 
it will fail. The acid test of all our operations, of all our 
ideals, is that we shall be ready to give, and able to enlist, 
enough physical force to ensure that they prevail. 

Several conclusions follow from this. As we shall not at the 
best have illimitable power at our disposal for combined action, 
we had better concentrate on the essentials, and then see whether 
we have strength to spare before we go further. If I am asked 
what kind of common government I want to see after the war, 
I always answer: “ Let us see what are the things that must 
be done. What is the machinery, what is the inter-govern- 
mental authority required to do them, and what is the power 
at the disposal of that authority to ensure that it can do them?” 
That is the foundation of the international government that we 
must have—and out of it will grow anything more that we 
should like to add if we have the strength for it. The list of 
essentials is, I have indicated, sufficiently long anyhow. But 
within each of them, as I suggested from my shipping example, 
we should distinguish between the limited (though vitally im- 
portant) tasks for which combined action is needed, and the 
greater bulk of work that can, and should, be left to national 
agencies. Some agreement, for example, we must have as to 
the framework of financial and economic policy. But within 
that framework, the vast bulk of the actual work will, as I con- 
ceive it, still be carried on by national governments and national 
institutions. Do not let us squander and disperse what force 
we have and can secure for international action. 

But it will not be enough to use our international strength 
discreetly. We need to collect and increase it—for at the least 
we shall need a lot. 

It is, I suggest, absolutely essential that the countries which 
have the power supported by their peoples — should give 
enough power to international organizations to enable them to 
achieve at least the minimum essentials of our international 
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purposes. A few countries—we all know what they are—will 
at the end of this war together control the great preponderance 
of power in the world. The future of mankind is in their 
hands. Will they use it? How will they use it? 

I know that here I tread on delicate ground. But I will - 
venture to quote, without dissent, a remark I remember that I 
once made at a previous dinner of this Academy. I then sug- 
gested that, just as at a very crucial epoch in the history of 
your country and mine, the issue became crystallized in a 
phrase which has forever after been indelibly written in the 
traditions of the Anglo-Saxon democracies, “No taxation with- 
out representation ”’, so the maxim that is being enforced upon 
us by the events of these days is “ No power without respon- 
sibility ”. 

“Noblesse oblige”, “grandeur oblige’’, “puissance oblige”’. 
The future of the world will depend upon whether the few 
countries who will hold the power will use that power to 
achieve what they and the whole world ardently desire. 

A negative decision may be as fatal as a decision to use 
power ill. Power itself is an inescapable responsibility. I think 
we are all learning in this war that internationally, as well as 
nationally, good conduct without good government is not 
enough. Your country and mine, and others who with us will 
hold the power of the world, need, I suggest, to realize that 
while it is well to be a good neighbor, it is also essential to be 
a good citizen in the world’s affairs—the difference being, as 
I understand it, that a good neighbor is one who does not cause 
trouble, while a good citizen also takes his share in putting 
down trouble caused by others when it occurs. 

Yes, even if we limit the tasks to essentials, they will be 
heavy and difficult. As individuals we shall need to give to 
our countries, and to whatever form of combined authority 
they may set up, a contribution of effort and sacrifice that 
democratic peoples were unready to give in the period between 
the two wars. In my own country, as in others, in reaction 
against the abominable German theory that the state exists, 
not for its citizens, but for itself —or rather for a party, a 
caucus, a clique, and finally a group of gangsters—I think we 
sometimes failed to realize the extent to which the state de- 
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serves, and must have, the fullest contribution of effort and 
sacrifice when it serves the common good. 

The state of which a free man can be the servant must be 
the servant of man. The state which is the servant of man 
deserves all that the free man can give it. If we think in turn 
of each of the democracies which have fallen between the two 
wars, from the Weimar to the French Republics, we can, | 
think, draw conclusions applicable also to ourselves for the 
future. 

As the war draws to an end, many men may say again, as 
they did in 1918, ‘“‘We have submitted to all these controls 
and restrictions during the war; now we want to be rid of 
them.” Many indeed may be ended, but some will certainly 
still be needed. I sincerely hope that we shall not again sud- 
denly scrap all the combined machinery we have built during 
the war and then start painfully to reconstruct from nothing 
an entirely new machinery for the tasks before us. We lost 
time—and much more than time. This time I hope we shall 
proceed by mapping out our new tasks in relation to our exist- 
ing machinery. Let us adapt and develop, rather than destroy 
and start again de novo. 

And, in all these tasks, let us keep our feet — but not our 
eyes—always on the ground. Like a good football player we 
should keep our eyes normally on the ball—but occasionally 
lift them to the goal. That is what I think we are now begin- 
ning to do—and should, I think, continue to do, in the tran- 
sition between war and peace. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, where do we now stand in this 
fight for freedom? We are past the end of the beginning; we 
strain our eyes for a glimpse of the beginning of the end. 
We know that the enemy is still strong. We know that we 
have a long road and a bitter struggle ahead of us. We know 
too, however, that the enemy’s strength is beginning to de- 
cline, and that ours is rapidly growing. We know that we can 
throw against the enemy as much additional strength as is re- 
quired to achieve our purpose—as fast as, although no faster 
than, sea transport can carry it there. We are beginning to map 
out the future. We do so in the assurance that we have in 
potential, and largely in actual, strength enough to achieve 
victory. We know more, that, victory once achieved, we have 
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the material resources, the industrial skill and knowledge of 
nature’s secrets to establish the level of human standards of 
living and of human happiness above any yet reached in the 
history of the world. 

We know finally that, in the central issue that divides us 
from our enemy, we have with us the aspirations and desires 
of all the people of the United Nations, of almost all in the 
conquered countries, of many indeed in the lands of our enemy. 

We know that, as United Nations, we thus bear the Ark of 
the Covenant in which is enshrined the heritage of our civili- 
zation, of ali that is best of our own and all the other civiliza- 
tions that history records. We know that, with that, we have 
the strength to win; and that we have a trust and a responsi- 
bility equal to our strength. 

May we win quickly! May we be worthy of our trust! 
[Applause] 


REMARKS 


CHAIRMAN WADSWORTH: I am sure we must all agree that Sir 
Arthur has painted the picture of the fight for freedom on broad 
lines. He has made it clear that we must deal with essential things 
first and not try to settle too many things at home and abroad at the 
same time. We thank you, Sir Arthur, for having come here from 
Washington, where your work is heavy, to make us such an instruc- 
tive address. 

Now I have great pleasure in introducing our second speaker, who 
comes from the middle of this country, from a great state and a great 
section which will have a tremendous influence on the future policy 
of this country. It is a great satisfaction to have Governor Bricker 
here with us to tell us his thoughts on this question of the fight for 
freedom. He, also, has devoted a large part of his life to public 
service, as Chairman of the Public Utilities Commission, Attorney- 
General of the State of Ohio, and Governor of Ohio, three times 
elected, which, as I understand it, it almost a world record— 


GOVERNOR BricKER: Ohio record. [Laughter] 
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CHAIRMAN WapsworTH: I take great pleasure in introducing to 
the Academy, Governor John William Bricker, of Ohio. 


[The assembly rose and applauded] 


GOvERNOR BrRICKER: I am glad to return to New York for a 
meeting of the Academy. My last trip here was on the occasion of 
your discussion of the limitation of the power of the United States 
Supreme Court to hold unconstitutional the acts of the Congress. 

Today I am glad to join in the discussion of “ Pressing the Fight 
for Freedom”. I shall approach this subject from the standpoint 
of the states of the Union, a level of government with which I have 
been associated. 

I do not want to get into the embarrassing situation of the Army 
colonel, who was deeply interested in aviation and undertook to in- 
spect some seaplanes in company with a naval lieutenant. After the 
inspection was over, the colonel decided to take up one of the Navy 
planes, with the lieutenant as his passenger. The flight was pleasant 
until he came down to land. Though the plane had nothing but 
pontoons on it, he started down toward the beach and got within 
thirty feet of the ground. The lieutenant was scared to death. He 
thought the end had come; but just then the colonel pulled back on 
the stick and up into the air they went. He flew out over the bay 
and landed the plane finally with a considerable splash. Turning to 
the lieutenant, he said, “ You thought I forgot myself, didn’t you?” 
Then he opened the door and stepped out into fifty feet of water. 
[Laughter] 


[Governor Bricker then read his prepared speech] 


| 
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active in the affairs of my party or serving in public 

office. The action and service of politicians are the 
subject matter of your organization’s study. Recently in the 
city of Columbus, the president of a local life insurance com- 
pany, Claris Adams, delivered an address on “ Those Damned 
Politicians ”, from which I quote: “‘ Few persons in the United 
States are damned so freely, so frequently, so feelingly and, on 
occasion, so furiously as the politicians. Sometimes they are 
damned for things which they do, sometimes for things which 
they failto do. More often they are simply damned generally 
and generically, because they are politicians.” 

The man in public office is constantly dealing with people. 
They often have special interests to serve. Frequently the in- 
terests involved or the causes espoused are charged with human 
emotion. Many public officials, for the sake of efficiency, or to 
avoid being bothered, have neglected people and their indi- 
vidual whims, fancies or sincere interests. Today such public 
officials are introduced as ex-Congressman Jones or our former 
great Governor Brown. 

I remember one campaign in Mahoning County where all 
the candidates were lined up in a meeting. The county engi- 
neer was introduced—a loud boo swept across the room. I 
leaned over to the chairman and asked why this man was not 
liked. He answered in a short sentence, “ He has had trouble 
with his patronage.”’ In his address, to which I just referred, 
Mr. Adams further said: “ It is passing strange that we have 
such reverence for the temple [of free government] and so 
little for the priesthood, especially in view of the fact that the 
latter is chosen by the whole congregation.” 

There is not one here whose daily life is not in some very 
definite way affected by the politician. Those contacts are 
multiplied by war. But, even in peacetime, the expansion of 
government had reached into each life and every phase of 
business. 


| oe a great part of my working life I have been either 
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Formerly, when a political problem arose or a public need 
became apparent, we met it by passing a law. Codes and 
statutes multiplied. Later we created a commission. Find- 
ings, rules and regulations multiplied beyond comprehension. 
Then came the period of appointing a czar. New orders began 
to pour forth and change with every rising sun. We are now 
living in an era of directives. We practice law by loose leaf 
or by ear and every citizen is a violator by the clock. The 
farmer has to get permission from his county agricultural 
board to build a cow shed, even if he has the material on hand. 
The business man has to employ myriads of experts to keep 
from stumbling into an indictment or being coerced into a con- 
sent decree. However, in spite of all the confusion and com- 
plexities of government itself, I trust the judgment of the 
American people when they know the facts. We can, under our 
system, govern ourselves. The American experiment is not a 
failure. 

At the end of the last Legislative Session in Ohio, the House 
floor leader, Harold Houston, a wise philosopher and very able 
lawyer, came to my office. I asked him how he felt about the 
session. He said, “ Many times it seemed that we were taking 
too much time, we were quibbling about little things and maybe 
didn’t do all we should ”’; but he wisely added, “ I am mighty 
glad to know that the elected representatives of the people can 
still make our laws and we don’t wake up of a morning won- 
dering what executive decree we shall live under during that 
day.” 

Even before the war there was a dangerous tendency in 
American public life arising out of bureaucratic expansion. 
Many bureaucrats prided themselves upon the contempt that 
they could show for the elected representatives of the people. 
They still pose as experts, but often know very little about 
the workings of government. Their actions are frequently 
motivated by a greed for power. They are officious, just plain 
bossy, and, since the war broke out, there is a tendency to cover 
with a cloak of patriotism their meddling efforts to interfere 
with sincere local public officials. 

Besides having to pay exorbitantly for this inexpert govern- 
ment advice, the American people resent their insolence and 
order-giving. When you have ninety thousand federal em- 
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ployees in the state of Ohio alone, the resentment can become 
very widespread. 

May I point out another dangerous tendency on the part of 
a small minority in this country. They think of themselves as 
intellectuals and act as super critics of our whole body politic. 
They constantly criticize America for being responsible for the 
ills of the world. I have heard some of them say that America 
is responsible for the present war. They start from the theory 
that whatever we do here is wrong and that whatever is must 
be changed. They seem to satisfy their personal ego by com- 
paring our country unfavorably with other nations. There is 
need in America for revival of good old-fashioned American 
patriotism, not on the part of our people generally, but on the 
part of those self-appointed critics of our system of government 
who have done very little in their lives of a constructive char- 
acter to help their community, state or nation. 

We stand in America today at the parting of the way. 
There are two roads we can take. One has on it the mileposts 
we have passed for three centuries on this continent. It is a 
hard road. It is a road over the mountains, through the for- 
ests, and across the swamps. The road has been built by pri- 
vate enterprise, individual initiative, creative genius, the reward 
for which is self-reliance and independence. It has been built 
by a nation of strong individuals, people who realize that the 
government is theirs, is organized for them, and that the most 
precious thing in life is the human soul, its capacity for growth 
and development, for life and for service to others. At the 
end of that road is a nation of free people, helping others, but 
ever keeping alive the spirit of the Republic. 

The other way is an easy road. It is smooth, just a little bit 
down grade all the way, so that not much effort will be spent 
in traveling it. Along this way are false promises of dema- 
gogues and dreaming politicians, of ease and rest and Elysian 
Fields, bidding one always to stop and to rest. The travelers 
are encouraged to spend and never to save. They are told 
that they will be taken care of by their government. At the 
end of this road is the empty shell of what was once a glorious 
nation. 

God has been good to the people who live on these shores. 
Bountifully has He endowed nature and provided a climate 
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and an expanse of land sufficient for all our needs. But if we 
spend our substance in idle, riotous living, there will be no 
fatted calf when we come home. 

I have no patience, as a public official or as a citizen, with 
those who contend we must go either to the right or to the left. 
America must go forward. We are not going back to the 
so-called “good old days”, because we can go ahead to 
better days. We can preserve private enterprise and prevent 
the ills that have attended it. We can help the needy without 
perpetuating the cause of poverty and we can live in peace or 
war without destroying the Republic. 

I know that this is so because we all live and serve among 
people who are sound Americans. They do not respond to 
every siren call or fanciful promise. They support their gov- 
ernment and expect their government to help them to preserve 
their way of life. They live neither on the mountain tops of 
exaltation nor in the valleys of despair. They are not con- 
querors today and defeatists tomorrow. They are plodding 
away day in and day out to win the war first and to save 
America for those who shall come after us. 

There are many in public life today who substitute name- 
calling for logic and reason. This pernicious practice is most 
aggravated in the field of international politics. America is 
not today, never has been and never will be an isolationist 
nation. The term defines nothing. It is used for selfish inter- 
ests and by some blind fanatics who see goblins. America 
must deal with the other nations of the world and America 
must assume leadership. The term “ internationalist”’ is just 
as absurd. No sane man would think of wiping out national 
lines or of subordinating his own government to a foreign 
authority. Isn’t that what the United Nations are fighting to 
prevent? It is time for those who live under our flag to be 
Americans and keep America free, strong and self-reliant. 

I am an American, loyally bound by oath and by every 
instinct of heart and soul, and by all the reasoning power I 
possess, to strive in and out of office to keep America from 
being dragged down to the depths of depravity of a Germany 


ora Japan or of subjecting her people to economic and political 
servility. 
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Wars stimulate activity, but they never create wealth. The 
world is always poorer after war. When this war is over we 
shall be in competition with vigorous, virile, hard-working 
people around the world. In a world of that kind he who 
preaches idleness and ease is not a patriot. The abundant life 
as man’s goal is not one of sloth but is one of orderly and con- 
stant effort. 

Science has built mightily for us here in America. Three 
fourths of the patents now being used to destroy our civiliza- 
tion came from the creative minds of America. We must be 
able not only to fight with these great implements of power, 
but to live with them and use them for the building of a better 
civilization. That can be done only by lifting higher the 
standards of education, by instilling wisdom and foresight and 
by building upon sound judgment and high moral standards. 

Let us turn a part of our creative ability into the field of 
religion, law, morals and social justice. If ever there were a 
time to speak the truth, the hour has struck. There is great 
power in informed, patriotic public opinion. 

The American people are willing to sacrifice to win the war 
and they will continue to do so. We will cut our rations of 
food that the soldiers of the army of righteousness throughout 
the world may eat and fight, and that other people may not 
starve, but the people who are growing this food and sacri- 
ficing from their own tables are entitled to know the plans of 
our nation in distributing this food throughout the world. 
Any conference of the nations of the earth planning for distri- 
bution of the produce of American toil ought to be open to 
the public at all times. I am gratified to notice that Mr. Davis 
has announced that the forthcoming conference will be open to 
the press and that the American people will be advised. The 
American people are patriotic, honest and intelligent, and if 
any public official or group of public officials attempts to de- 
ceive them, woe unto them on election day. 

The Tenth Amendment to the Federal Constitution reads: 
“ The powers not delegated to the United States by the Consti- 
tution nor prohibited by it to the states are reserved to the states 
respectively, or to the people.” Because of the unique state 
and federal relationship under our Constitution, the states have 
a very responsible place in the program of over-all government. 
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From the states comes municipal authority, from the states stem 
the powers of the county governments. Within the states, un- 
der the Constitution, is lodged the great reserve of police power 
that so intimately affects the public peace, health and safety 
of all of our people. 

The trend in reecnt years has been toward strong central 
government. The trend is an inevitable one because of im- 
proved transportation and communication facilities. But there 
are many things in government, many matters of human rela- 
tionship that can be handled better closer home. 

Local government is the foundation of any representative 
system of government. Our state governments today come 
nearer responding to the definition of local government than 
any other level of our governmental structure. If we do the 
job within the states, we will have no cause for invasion of our 
field. If we do not do the job, we should not complain if 
others fill our field where service is needed. When the war is 
over, greater responsibility will rest upon the state govern- 
ments in many fields. The states generally will be free of debt 
and in position financially to assume their responsibilities. 

In Ohio the tax burden on a per capita basis is twenty-ninth 
among the forty-eight states of the Union and the lowest of 
any of the industrial states. Four years ago Ohio had a forty- 
million-dollar deficit. Not only has this been completely paid, 
but we ended last year with a surplus of forty-five million 
dollars in the treasury. This has been accomplished without 
any new state taxes having been imposed and without increas- 
ing state tax rates. 

Our state has possibly the most diversified program of in- 
dustrial production of any state of the Union. Four years 
ago we made a complete survey of our industries, employment, 
labor reserves, available storage space, and the industrial and 
community effect of a shift to war production. 

Armed with this knowledge the State Council of Defense, 
created two years ago, began a systematic program concerning 
Ohio business with war needs. Today engaged in war produc- 
tion, we have over one thousand plants employing over two 
hundred persons each. Five thousand more employing less 
than two hundred persons are making war goods. Approxi- 
mately one and one-quarter million men and women are em- 
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ployed in war production in Ohio. That is the largest number 
of war plants and the second largest number of war workers in 
any state. 

Ohio is fifth among all the states in the Union in agricul- 
tural production. Last year we met our increased quotas re- 
quested by the federal government. We did it also the year 
before. This year the problem is much more difficult because 
of manpower shortage, lack of farm machinery and an inade- 
quate supply of fertilizer. There are other incidental factors 
that make agricultural production this year even more difficult. 

Four years ago the unemployment compensation department 
of the state government was completely reorganized, and two 
years ago substantial increases in payments were made. Like- 
wise increased payments for injured workmen were provided 
for. 

Ohio, up to this time, has had fewer labor difficulties than 
any other of the great industrial states. The loss of man-hours 
because of strikes is far below the national average. Ohio 
stands fourth in value of her primary contracts for war goods, 
but on account of its basic production in rubber, steel and 
machine tools the state ranks possibly second in total produc- 
tion for war purposes. So in pressing the fight for freedom, 
Ohio is a vital part of this “‘ arsenal of democracy ”’. 

The state government has played a helpful part in this great 
program. Through the public schools of the state, we have 
educated and trained almost three hundred thousand skilled 
workmen in the various trades. They are now in war pro- 
duction. This expansion program has increased the popula- 
tion of our state approximately one hundred and fifty thousand 
since the outbreak of the war. The congestion in production 
centers has created abnormal problems of health and welfare. 

Ohio had a social security program covering every field 
except unemployment compensation long before the enact- 
ment of such federal legislation. Our employment service, 
recently taken over by the federal government, was established 
over a half-century ago. We had aid for crippled children, 
aid for dependent children, aid for the blind, mothers’ pension 
and aid for the aged which have now been merged into the 
national welfare program. At the present time the legislature 
has before it for consideration a bill to strengthen the local 
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governments in the administration of their welfare programs, 
Throughout all this period it has been the constant aim of the 
state government to localize the responsibility and bring wel- 
fare and relief services into the very community where the 
beneficiary resides. 

An unusual strain likewise has been placed on the highway 
department because of the excessive use of the roads by un- 
usually heavy hauling. Both original construction and main- 
tenance programs have been restricted largely to the main 
military roads and access roads to war plants and war indus- 
tries. 

The public health department has given the serological ex- 
aminations for over one-half million selectees. It has reorgan- 
ized the vital statistics department for the certification of war 
workers to the plants all over the state. It is actively engaged 
in the health program in and about the army camps and con- 
gested areas. 

In the field of agriculture, the extension department of the 
Ohio State University has assumed the responsibility for pro- 
curement of manpower. That was done under the direction 
of the Department of Agriculture at Washington. It has car- 
ried on an extensive educational program for increased produc- 
tion both of grain and livestock. Fifteen thousand groups have 
been formed in local communities which can be reached on 
short notice by our agricultural college. The whole agricul- 
tural department has been converted into a production organ- 
ization. 

Two days after Pearl Harbor the Ohio War Agricultural 
Committee was organized, and has functioned from that day 
to this that more food might be produced. Ohio realizes that 
this has not been a surplus producing nation, except in the 
cereals and cotton. We have for many years been an import 
nation in many foodstuffs. Many of our supplies are now cut 
off. Our commitments for lend-lease, the increased amounts 
for Army and Navy consumption must come from the tables 
of America. 

We are not willing to sit by and wait for the end of the war 
to make future plans. Reconstruction must begin before de- 
struction ends. 
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The state of Ohio has been the heart and center of the 
aviation industry from the beginning. Two Ohio boys flew 
the first plane. One of the great airfields of the world is 
located in our state. Scattered over all Ohio are airplane 
plants and aviation fields, significant reminders that Ohio is 
air-minded. The first college to start training aviators was in 
our state. Today there are twenty-nine schools, including 
nineteen colleges, which are training pilots. Ten thousand 
pre-flight students are in our public schools today. The pro- 
gram was started four years ago by Major Earle Johnson, who 
now is in command of the Civil Air Patrol program for the 
nation. There were five thousand civilian pilots in Ohio when 
the war broke out. Today over 25 cents out of every dollar 
spent on airplanes in the United States ultimately finds its 
lodgment in Ohio. Ten per cent of Ohio’s total war production 
is in aviation. Within the past two years appropriations have 
been granted whereby each of the five state universities has 
bought an airfield. A school of aviation engineering is devel- 
oping at Ohio State University. We are looking to that day 
when this great industry will be one of the significant factors 
in keeping America from the depths of despair after the war. 

A program of rehabilitation for the returning soldier is now 
under way both in the public schools of the state and in our 
great universities. All colleges of the state are being urged 
to adopt similar programs. That program will be in the re- 
habilitation not alone of the body and the mind, but of the 
heart and soul as well. It will be a training not only to make 
a living, but to take a part in the leadership of our great state 
in every field of activity. These boys are entitled to enjoy the 
country which they have fought so valiantly to save. 

You may feel I am boasting about Ohio. I am justly proud | 
of the people of my state, the record they have made, their 
patriotism and devotion to duty in time of crisis. But I have 
not mentioned that which means most to us all. It is a matter 
of great pride to our state that Ohio’s Thirty-Seventh Division 
is now not far from the front under the command of its own 
general officers. Hundreds of thousands of soldiers have en- 
listed and been selected from our state. No production or 
devotion to duty at home can equal the sacrifices and services 
which they are rendering on the four continents of the world 
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and on the seven seas, dying that we might enjoy the kind of 
life that they had hoped to come back and live, down to their 
very dying hour. They are suffering the torments of hell that 
you and I might enjoy the blessings of liberty. 

We do not try to answer all the questions by government, 
It may be that that is one of the reasons why our people have 
responded and done such a magnificent job as they have. Ohio 
is a part of the old Northwest Territory, first governed under 
the provisions of the Ordinance of 1787, passed by the Con- 
federate Congress. Shortly after the enactment of the Ordi- 
nance, General Arthur St. Clair was appointed Governor of 
the Northwest Territory and on the 25th day of September, 
1799, appeared before the territorial legislature and spoke sig- 
nificantly, as he said: 


Let the present generation set the example of discountenancing idleness 
and dissipation; and, on the other hand, by encouraging industry, 
frugality, temperance and every moral virtue, and in a few years, the 
desert will disappear before the hand of industry, the fields will be 
covered with flocks and the face of Nature will blossom like the rose, 
Religion, morality and knowledge are necessary to all good governments, 
say the venerable framers of our Constitution and to this great Truth, 
every man of liberal information will subscribe. Let it be remembered 
that the foundations of public prosperity and happiness must be laid in 
private families; every well ordered family is a little amiable community 
and a great community made up of such families must be prosperous 
and happy at home and respectable abroad. 


There is an old Chinese proverb that says: “If every man 
sweeps his own doorstep, the whole world will be clean.” 
Logically we may follow and say: “If every individual is a 
good citizen of his community, we shall have a fine commu- 
nity ; if every community of every state is a good one, we shall 
have forty-eight noble states; and if every state does its job, 
the federal government will be invincible.” 

So in Ohio we have, as a governmental policy, planned to 
strengthen local government to hold the individual responsible 
for good citizenship, to implement and give responsibility and 
authority to every private organization, regardless of the pur- 
pose for which it was organized, providing that it is patrioti- 
cally inclined and willing to serve. 

Last week the Kiwanis Club from one of our county-seat 
towns sent a messenger to me with a program of exchange of 
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farm machinery which has been beneficial to its county. It was 
passed on immediately to the state organization with the hope 
that it might be helpful to other communities. There is some- 
thing of the pride of accomplishment rather than the grasp for 
power that motivates these local contacts with the interests of 
the people and gives them courage. 

I need only to refer to the scrap drives, bond sales, Red Cross 
handling of blood plasma, securing of nurses for war work and 
hospitals. 

We are encouraging real estate boards and building and 
loans in the housing program that is ahead. We believe in the 
elimination of slums and those areas in which crime breeds 
and civilization decays, but we believe if this can be done 
under private management, and with private capital, it is better 
foreveryone. So by using every agency, non-governmental as 
well as public, we can best serve our people and press our fight 
for freedom in the states. 

Even under the stress and strain of war, domestic progress 
has not been neglected in our state. The Chemurgic Council 
has been organized to bring products of agriculture into utili- 
zation by industry. Research funds have been granted to the 
University and many of the projects there being carried out 
today are so secret that they are known to officials of the Uni- 
versity only by numbers. 

An insurance program for hospitalization was authorized 
four years ago by the legislature. It has brought hospital 
service to two million who otherwise would likely have been 
deprived of it. It has been put on a codperative basis, utilizing 
already existing hospital facilities. A similar bill has been 
enacted, placing within the administration of the medical pro- 
fession itself, in the various communities of the state, a similar 
medical insurance program. 

So Ohio joins with the other states in pressing the fight for 
freedom. When the records of this war are written her name 
will be high on the honor roll of states which have helped 
bring about ultimate and complete victory. She will be the 
first to join in a program for the promotion of peace through- 
out the world. We want to live and let live—live and help 
others live. 
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REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 


CHAIRMAN WapsworTH: Governor Bricker, I do not think that 
you need to apologize by saying that you were not boasting about 
Ohio. ‘You really were telling us what a state can do under the 
democratic form of government, that it can get results, that it can 
progress, grow strong, pay its debts, and keep its people happy and 
healthy, and give them security. We thank you very much indeed 
for coming and giving us your point of view on what is an important 


element, an absolutely essential element, for this country in keeping 
itself sufficiently strong to carry out the very things that Sir Arthur 
has suggested we must do, as our share in the world government. 
[Applause] 
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